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PROLOGUE 


spAcious, lofty room, sparsely furnished. 
A It looks as it might after a fire or a 

house-moving. Here and there, certain 
surprising vestiges of vanished glory: miniatures 
of princes and kings on the walls: in the middle 
of the room a desk designed by Boulle which had 
once belonged to Madame de Maintenon. On the 
consoles, in glass cases, historic relics are religiously 
preserved: there is the silver horn which Monseig- 
neur le Duc de Berri liked so much to play; near 
it is a gilded ship-of-the-line, a metre in height, 
with masts and sails of purest silver, once presented 
by the City of Paris to Monseigneur le Duc de 
Bordeaux: if its mechanism were wound up, music 
from a flute, concealed in the lemon-wood pedestal, 
would play Royalist hymns and the vessel would 
pitch gracefully on waves of green satin. But the 
key is lost. And no one would dream of breaking 
the silence with even a note of music. 

Before one of the great windows, near a round, 
one-legged table upon which lies unfinished 
embroidery, sits a little, stout old woman, en- 
framed, as it were, and supported by an armchair. 
She is as broad as she is tall, crippled with rheu- 
matism; she is in deep meditation. Her squinting 
eyes, almost blind, no longer even attempt to detect 
the longed-for hint of early spring in the forests of 
this dull country of Bohemia. From her large mouth 
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with its drooping under-lip there comes again and 
again the monotonous utterance of a stranger in a 
strange land: 

“Sicily ! Sicily !”’ 

This little old lady is Her Royal Highness 
Caroline Ferdinande Léopoldine Louise Francoise 
de Paule Marie Janviére Gasparde Melchiore 
Balthasare Sébastienne Jeanne Baptiste, of Naples, 
the widow of Monseigneur le Duc de Berri and 
ex-Regent of France. 


Long ago she had somewhat modified her social 
status. In her marriage-certificate she had only 
retained her Italian Christian names, Caroline 
Ferdinanda Luisa. Then she signed herself quite 
simply “Marie Caroline’. Now on the notes 
scrawled (in two languages imperfectly learned) to 
her last few, faithful friends, she wrote simply 
before the final flourish, ‘Carolina vecchia’’.1 

So many disappointments, misfortunes, dis- 
couragements had assailed her! 

“J am getting old,” she wrote, “‘and cares 
do not escape me. Remember, everything that is 
happening in the world makes me sadder every 
day !” 

Why didn’t she die of boredom in the grim and 
empty castle of Briinsee, faced with this grey 
sky and these mountains, when she could scarcely 
see and was tortured with rheumatism? A vile 


1 Vecchia: old. 
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climate and country! If only the good God would 
permit the Duchesse to return to Sicily! Ah! there 
she would remain all day in the sun to warm 
herself. But, alas! it was useless to dream of it— 
at least for some time. 

In the year 1870 Italy no longer held the Bour- 
bons in favour. Things went from bad to worse. 
Long ago Madame had lived in Venice in the 
Vendramini palace. The old Vendraminis should 
certainly have looked after her until her death; 
this had been stipulated in the sale. . . . There, at 
least, as compensation, she could drink in the 
beautiful azure sky, look down on flowering gar- 
dens. . . . Yes, the gardens: two on the Grand 
Canal and two behind the palace. Everything was 
resplendent with light. She could stroll between 
columns of jasper set up by Catherine Cornaro, 
the Queen of Cyprus. She could believe that she 
reigned once more. 

The “Pasha’’, as she called him affectionately, 
had never thought of calling his wife anything but 
““Madame”’, or of treating her otherwise than as 
if she had been a ruler. Round her and her swarm 
of children, Titine, Cisca, Bébelle, Nonolphe, quite 
a little Court had gathered: the Comte de la 
Roche, the Comtesse de Quesnay, the Comtesse de 
Meffray, Mlle de Béon, the Comtesse de Hautefort, 
and even the Princesse de Lucinge, Berri’s natural 
daughter. What animation, what spirit, what hope! 
Fifi would not remain on the throne very long. He 
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had ascended it—no one knew how—by some 
clever trick; but he would topple down from it 
at the first alarm: an attempt on his life, a minis- 
terial crisis, a headline in the newspapers, an 
incident in the street, would be quite enough. 
February ’48 was proof enough of that! It was 
the Bourbons’ duty to keep their trunks continually 
packed for the return to the Tuileries and, once 
there, to restore to France order, security, calm, 
and prestige. In spite of arduous years, plotting 
in exile and pecuniary embarrassments, they went 
on living joyously in the hope that Henry V’s 
accession to the throne would be a certainty in 
the near and glorious future. 

But what changes had taken place! The pre- 
carious usurpation of fat Poulot had been followed 
by this Empire, so firm, victorious, prosperous, the 
foundation of a new dynasty; 1870 could be 
compared to the times when Hugh Capet had 
established his throne. Now there remained nothing 
to be done, nothing to look forward to. And so 
she had shut herself up in Austria, first of all in 
Ischl, then at Gratz in Styria, where she had 
remained all the winter; and now, fifty-two kilo- 
metres from that place, in this castle of Briinsee, 
which exuded boredom and melancholy-—in this 
great, square building that the Count of Wimpffen 
had been so delighted to get rid of, with its rec- 
tangular rooms and a dull, sombre park, which 
concealed nothing of the sorrows of her exile. 
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And little by little solitude had crept in upon 
this dwelling-place, so difficult in any case to 
people or to enliven. The children married, left 
the fireside, produced innumerable offspring in their 
turn, and discovered the discomfort and horrors 
of life for themselves. Clémentine married the Comte 
Camillo Zileri dal Verme, Isabelle the Marquis 
Maximilien Cavriani, and, in a second marriage, 
the Comte Jean-Baptiste Conti. Francesca married, 
as his second wife, the Prince Camillo Massimo 
d’Arsoli, and Adinolphe, Lucrece de San Antimo. 
It would soon be ten years since the last of this 
restless progeny had left Bohemia to rediscover the 
sun! From time to time they came back with their 
little broods: thirty-two babes who climbed over 
the old Duchesse, calling her ‘‘Mamma-mimi” ; the 
biggest asked for oranges, the smallest demanded 
*‘dollies’’. Oh! these were joyous gatherings. 

“I believe my daughters belong to the rabbit 
family !”’ she said with satisfaction. 

What pleasant “prattling”’ with “all these little 
bags of tricks” she so adored ! 

These were such brief bright spots! Then Briinsee 
retired once more into its majestic silence and 
became filled with secret bitterness. Not only were 
the Prince de Lecce and his sisters dead, but (an 
incurable wound) the Duc de Bordeaux and 
Mademoiselle had grown up in the house of the 
Angoulémes, far from their mother, separated by 
jealousy from the Royal Family. 
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What a disgrace! On evenings like this one, 
“Carolina vecchia” ruminated on all this bitter- 
ness. She had scarcely known her daughter or her 
son-in-law, assassinated in 1854; his wife, ten years 
later, was to follow him to the tomb after a few 
days’ illness. As for Bordeaux, he had been brought 
up quite apart from the others. The Duchesse saw 
less and less of him—and he of her—since he had 
married that very tiresome Austrian woman who 
didn’t even know how to bear children! There 
were diplomatic visits from time to time. He lived 
at Frohsdorf, studying the trade of king and waiting 
for God’s command. And would this little old 
woman, huddled up before the window in the 
twilight, have enough strength left to be glad of 
this command if it came? She had seen and endured 
so many things! Her whole life had been spent 
during the decline and fall of Divinely-Appointed 
monarchies. When she was young the great storm 
had struck furiously at sovereign power, sub- 
stituting one authority for another, dictatorship 
or despotism for the royalty of ancient days. The 
monarchical principle lived on, however: in 1815 
she had seen crowns settled more firmly, once more, 
on heads fit to wear them, and Europe become 
organized under the Holy Alliance. What was there 
needed to support for ever the great fabric of 
royalty? A fierce energy such as she had felt beating 
in her veins during moments of power? Alas! in 
the face of middle-class cabals, pettifogging intrigues, 
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the snarlings of a people still completely corrupted 
by the bloody orgies of the Revolution, she had 
known only gouty or senile monarchs, sceptics who 
translated Horace or kissed holy relics, old men 
ensnared by futile complications of etiquette or the 
poisonous gossip of the antechamber—‘‘Gerontes’’! 
of excellent breeding, but only too ready to sell 
each other in the hour of danger, under the pretext 
of sacrificing one to save another, in the childish 
hope that their share in the business would be 
forgotten. 

“Ah!” she sighed; “how infamous sovereigns 
are! They make me stomego with their perfidy. 
I hope that red revolution will overtake them! 
It must come.” 

And meanwhile, everywhere, the old monarchies 
continually cracked up and fell: yesterday it was 
Naples, to-morrow it would be the Pope. On all 
sides the power from here-below was substituted 
for the power from on-high and the phial of the 
Holy Ampulla. In order to hold their position, 
monarchs had come down to pandering to cobblers. 
It made her burst with rage. 

“Patience! It will pass!’ she wrote to her last 
friend, the Comtesse de Meffray. ‘But as you very 
well know, resignation is impossible for me.” 

r Geronte: a name given in the old French comedies to solemn old 
gentlemen who usually lost in the end through their avaricious 
characteristics. 

2 La Sainte Ampoule: the bottle which formerly contained the 


sacred oil used in anointing the kings of France. 
The Adorable Duchess B 
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Her last friend. - . . In what an empty world 
she was living! The dagger, illness, inexplicable 
fatality, had carried off her loved ones. Six years 
had already passed since she lost her faithful 
Annibal, the gallant Duc Della Grazia," her stead- 
fast Pasha, so respectful and attentive and devoted. 
. . . And since she must bear every sort of grief, 
even the little children needs must die: one of 
Adinolphe’s sons, barely twenty-two months old! 
Agony, tears, mourning-crape continually. . . . The 
personal grief of the grandmother mingled with the 
great sorrow of the exiled princess! 

When we think of it all, how can we be surprised 
to see her so truly ugly, with pouches under her 
eyes, her great chaps, her wrinkles, her body so 
crooked and incredibly sunken? Not a single pain, 
a single humiliation, a single loss had been spared 
this old lady—who was Marie Thérése’s great- 
granddaughter, Marie Antoinette’s grandniece, 
and the niece of Marie Amélie, Queen of the 
French. Sprung from a long line of emperors and 
kings, she had sunk down amongst the lesser nobility, 
without fame and, worse still, without money. As 
she used to say, ““My life has been made miserable 
enough by the eternal problem of funds.” 

The struggle began after her exile in 1830. She 
had had to sell her finest pictures in Paris to 
provide for the political campaign. At the time 
when Charles Xand hisson werecarefully husbanding 


t Marie Caroline’s second husband. 
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the thirty millions remaining to them, she had 
thrown her entire fortune to the winds, counting 
upon a speedy success which would establish her 
cause. Poor Caroline! Poor little, infatuated cham- 
pion of monarchy! Her people blamed her, treated 
her coldly, criticized her methods, and took good 
care not to repay her generosity. . . . In a short 
time there remained to her an income of scarcely 
thirty thousand livres. Annibal had brought in 
nothing to the household but his fine beard, his 
discretion, his good-breeding. Madame must live, 
" nevertheless, and according to her rank; must keep 
up certain standards, raise four children, and 
provide three of them with dowries. To appease 
the most pressing creditors and pay the most urgent 
debts, sales had to be continually held. Little by 
little the Court was cut down, the number of 
servants reduced, the carriages sold off. In 1841 
it was decided to sell the horses—“‘useless property 
that needed food and grew old’’. So they witnessed 
the departure of Argante and Sultane, both so 
much loved. Then, from the moment of the final 
exile in Briinsee, came the daily struggle to main- 
tain a moribund credit, the attempt to face the 
more and more pressing payments. What letters, 
arguments, palaverings, and proceedings there were 
in the attempt to remain yourself in a world whose 
very changes were crushing you in your effort to 
exact respect and confidence for a monarch without 
a throne! 
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Let us try to understand aright this tragic 
situation: we must not censure the exiled princes 
in an era when self-sacrifice was rare, when the 
good name and the safety of the country were a 
dead-letter, when everyone was trying to save for 
himself, as in a shipwreck, something from the 
turbulent maelstrom of democracy. 

After disinterested money-lenders, after honest 
creditors, they had descended to usurers. Under 
this malignant influence, the liabilities of the Della 
Grazia family went on increasing, and soon reached 
almost six millions. And Henri V, in the royal 
castle of Frohsdorf, asked himself if he still was 
bound to use a portion of his inheritance—so 
necessary to his cause, his country’s interests— 
to pay the expenses of this Italian family, which 
in any case he had never wanted. Meanwhile, the 
poor Pasha being dead, his mother was living alone. 
Should he allow her to be humiliated by the bills 
of sale on what she had left, by public auctions 
and, what was worse, should he leave her in a state 
of poverty which must inevitably throw her back 
upon him? He determined to settle the situation, 
at the same time attaching stern conditions to his 
generosity. Her Royal Highness the Duchesse de 
Berri would be freed from her creditors and would 
receive from her son an annual pension of a 
hundred thousand francs; but she must not start 
borrowing again and, to help pay her debts, she 
must sell all her pictures, ornaments, precious 
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furniture, rare knick-knacks, manuscripts—all, 
except those things constituting personal keepsakes 
and articles of actual necessity. 

And thus the greatest treasures of a palace made 
their way into the House of Druot: Michael- 
Angelo’s high-relief from the collection of the Prince 
of Campo Franco, the marble “Adam” by Lom- 
bardo; porphyry and alabaster vases, gold or 
enamelled patch-boxes, glass from Venice, China, 
Japan. . . . That was why Briinsee stood there 
now more empty, more icily cold, more gloomy 
than ever, presenting nothing to this stout little 
old woman but its ruined frame. 

Fortunately, she could hardly see it any more. 
Even with magnifying-glasses she could scarcely 
decipher the newspapers. And as for those which 
might have some good news—well, Sadowa had 
finally dashed her hopes. 

She lived like some poor windlestraw of an earlier 
day cast upon the strand by the ebb and flow of 
revolutions. No longer was there any one to chatter 
with except her dear Suzette de Meffray, who took 
the place of Court, family, and children for her. 
But at certain times this friend had to busy herself 
with the service, the upkeep, and the management 
of this too-spacious dwelling. 

Madame la Duchesse de Berri sat alone before 
the tall window which she contemplated with half- 
seeing eyes. And, as the twilight began rapidly to 
settle in on her, coming over the mountain-peaks, 
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springing from the shadows of the high trees, 
illuminating the patches of water with red reflec- 
tions, the Princess gave herself up to the desolation 
of this hour, so favourable for the evocation of 
phantoms. . . . Drive them away? She did not 
know how. Take up a book, some embroidery? 
She was no longer able. And, as in moments of 
great hopelessness when the present is heartbreak- 
ing and the future terrifies, she abandoned herself 
to the flood of memories of the past which now 
rose within her in the gathering gloom. 

In the lonely room overlooking a park in Austria, 
which was now growing darker and darker, Madame 
la Duchesse de Berri reviewed her life of an earlier 
day, in turn as sunny as a fairy-tale, as stormy as 
a drama, as full of colour and change as the 
strangest of romances. 


PART fT 


THE FAIRY-TALE 


PART I 


THE FAIRY=TALE 


ARSEILLES. . . . Dazzling sunlight, sound- 
WE of trumpets, shoutings, white ban- 

ners, and the royal standards of France. 
The old port is astir with crowds and music. In 
addition, frantic ringing of bells, the cannon of 
Notre-Dame de la Garde, drums, blowing of 
bugles summoning troops to fall in. . . . It is ten 
o'clock, on the morning of the 3oth of May 1816. 
Every colour is heightened, feelings are strained 
to the breaking-point. The blue and silver water- 
front seems to quiver as if under a rain of fire, 
whilst from between the Fleur de Lis, the Nereid, 
the Momus, the Christine, the Saint Ferdinand, 
the Renown—all throbbing with fluttering ensigns 
and hurrahs—a carved, golden barque advances, 
urged forward rhythmically by twenty-four oars- 
men dressed in white satin. Seated upon velvet 
cushions at the stern, under a standard decorated 
with the lilies of France, is the tiniest of princesses, 
with diamonds falling from her in showers. She is 
wearing across her bosom a purple scarf, and 
upon her head are three ostrich feathers. 

The waving pennants and the great sloping 
beach of the Mediterranean seem to rush to meet 
her, to welcome her lovingly—this Caroline of 
Naples who is coming to be Queen of France. 
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How the crowds are shouting for her! How they 
are longing for her! And how this old monarchy 
is counting on her and her vigorous offspring for 
its rejuvenation! The King" has gout; at best he 
can only take snuff and drop it down his waistcoat. 
Faithful to the death-bed promise to Madame de 
Polastron, Monsieur? never looks at any woman. 
The Duc d’Angouléme is a powerless and foolish 
figurehead; in contrast to him, his wife, florid of 
complexion and masculine, seems to have renounced 
all femininity. But Caroline has come from the land 
of sun and of love, bringing with her youth, hope, 
life. 

Is she pretty? Better than that: nice enough to 
eat. So blonde that the scandal-mongers accuse her of 
being an albino; her left eye squints, her right eye 
is myopic and wandering, her eyelids redden easily, 
her teeth are uneven, her partly-opened mouth 
shows the Bourbon lip. Nothing is perfect about 
her, but everything is charming. And Marseilles, 
mounted on roofs and suspended from balconies, 
quays, and ship-masts, is already doting upon 
this little chit of a girl with the restless, frank, 
changing, and open expression on a_ blushing 
face, the arms which seem made to embrace, the 
flexible and slender waist, the feet quite amazingly 
tiny. The little creature smiles, acknowledges the 
cheers that are wafted to her in gusts. She is about 
to begin an extraordinary fairy-tale. 


: Louis XVIII. 2 The Comte d’Artois, later Charles X. 
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For, of a truth, is it not one? It lacks nothing 
but the prescribed form. Here it is! 

Once upon a time, in Naples, there was a tiny 
‘princess, destined to become the Cinderella of 
Europe. She was born during a cyclone on the 
5th of November 1798, in the castle of Caserta, 
of a poor devil of a king endlessly jostled by 
revolution, scoffed at, kicked about, and remem- 
bered by his lousy and beggarly subjects as the 
most rascally fellow in Christendom. When she 
was two months old she had to be hurried away 
to Sicily by night; she was brought back at the 
age of three and taken away again at eight. Her 
mother was dead; her father married, as his second 
wife, the Infanta Isabella, who encumbered him 
with twelve children. It was at this time that 
Caroline was yawning and dreaming under the 
orange-trees of Palermo, Monreale, and Bocca di 
Falco. She was nervous, lazy, impulsive; passion- 
ately fond of music, she studied all instruments and 
cast each one aside; she tried painting and ex- 
hausted every medium. She dumbfounded her 
governesses, Madame de Dombasle, her daughter, 
the canoness of Prague, the Comtesse de Latour en 
~ Woévre, and most of all Monseigneur d’ Olivieri and 
the excellent Don Paolo Giovanini. Actually, she 
knew nothing at all. But she was full of life. 

At Naples during a riot—and God knows they 
had them there!—she saw at a third-story case- 
ment a captain of the Guards who, careful to save 
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his own skin, was shouting fiery orders to his troops 
from this distance. 

“Come up with me,” she said to one of her half- 
sisters, “‘and help me to throw this coward out of 
the window!” 

It was only the captain’s luck that saved him 
from these wrathful young people. 

When she was twelve years old her grandmother, 
after whom she was named, told her of the marriage 
of the Archduchess Marie Louise to Napoleon. 

“And you, my child, would you have married 
him?” asked her grandmother. 

“Yes, but...” and the answer was accompanied 
by the truly Sicilian gesture of wielding a knife, 
“this would rid me of him!’’—words which reveal 
character but are none too reassuring for the 
future. 

Caroline grew to womanhood in spite of so many 
alarums and excursions, but no one came forward 
to ask her hand. But what could have been ex- 
pected? Look squarely at the situation: a tottering 
crown, a small kingdom, a doubtful beauty. Where 
was the unsettled duchy ready to shelter this 
daughter of Francois I of the Two-Sicilies'—a 
badly brought-up child jabbering Neapolitan 
dialect, who, despite many repeated promises, could 
never even manage to learn ‘“‘French orthography”. 

And now, with her arrival at Marseilles, we 
realize that this is the beginning of a fairy-tale! 

t Naples and Sicily. 
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At the end of October 1815 Naples witnessed 
the arrival of the Duc de Blacas, a horribly tire- 
some fellow, much better suited to officiate at 
a funeral than at a wedding. He came (he 
explained) to bring congratulations from His 
Majesty Louis XVIII to his cousin for having 
at last regained the throne that an ostler named 
Murat had usurped for far too long. 

But actually, he engaged himself in quite a 
different project, and the following February he 
disclosed his real intentions: to ask for Marie 
Caroline’s hand in marriage with the Duc de Berri, 
heir-apparent to the throne of France! 

At such a moment, such a marriage after such 
a childhood! Quite enough to make one die of 
joy! But the little Neapolitan was surprised at 
nothing; she had faith in her star, her family, her 
irresistible charm. She lived in an enchanted land, 
and moved therein with the most perfect con- 
fidence. Only the dullness of reality was distasteful 
to her. | 

To pay tribute to this undreamed-of union, 
purse-strings were opened. The bride-elect was 
presented with a diadem worth fifteen hundred 
thousand francs; and, apart from the goods and 
chattels due to her as her mother’s daughter, 
Francois I raised a hundred and twenty thousand 
ducats for her amongst the Neapolitans. She was 
covered with rings and gems. Louis XVIII, not 
wishing to be outdone in generosity, sent her 
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precious stones to the value of three hundred 
thousand francs, promising her an annual income 
of a hundred thousand francs in the event of 
widowhood. Marie Caroline was transported with 
delight. 

On the 24th of April, in the cathedral at Naples, 
Cardinal Ruffo officiated at her marriage with the 
Comte de Syracuse, who represented by proxy the 
Duc de Berri. She was all afire to be off and away, 
when she was suddenly seized with influenza. A 
band of quacks, who might have come out of a 
Moliére play, put her on a milk-diet and stuffed 
her with quinquine and cynoglossum pills. And 
as they ordered a blister, she asked them to apply 
it to her leg, so as to impair her charms as little 
as possible; for she very well knew what she had 
to offer to the stout, voluptuous prince who wor- 
shipped her, and already addressed her with the 
familiar “thee” and “thou”. 

At last she set out on her journey. Seven days 
of hateful sea-voyage, a hurricane very nearly 
casting her upon the reefs of Elba. On the ast of 
May, at half-past nine in the morning, Marseilles 
could be glimpsed rising out of the waves. Marie 
Caroline was nearing her kingdom of France, but, 
all the same, she still must wait, must go into the 
quarantine-hospital for ten days. 

From afar she could see the promised land—a 
city all white with flowers, flags, garlands, decked 
balconies—a city that clamoured, sang, shouted 
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for her. Words of welcome came to her on 
the breeze from the voices through a megaphone 
of the Duc de Havre, the representative of the 
King, and of the Baron de Damas, governor of the 
town. She made gracious acknowledgments from 
the portholes of the frigate, and in the evening, 
leaning from the windows of the hospital, she could 
see the Phocian city illuminated, from the quays 
below to the very top of its stony hills, by thousands 
of coloured lights and rockets whose fires were 
reflected in the dark waters of the harbour. 

Then there came an end to the waiting, and 
she disembarked in the midst of an uproar of 
enthusiastic cheers. In an atmosphere made op- 
pressive by the acclamations and the odour of the 
people and the glare of the sun she reached the 
wharf, which was covered with a carpet strewn 
with flowers. These people of Provence jostled 
each other to admire this Queen one and a half 
metres tall with her followers, the Princes de 
San Nicandro and Ruffo Scilla, awkward in 
Neapolitan dress, and the Comte and Comtesse de 
Latour en Woévre, whose countenances shone with 
pride. There was a roll of drums: women shouted 
and blew kisses on the wind: the smell of fish 
was now almost imperceptible. The procession 
arrived at the Hotel de Ville. On the threshold 
was Monsieur de Lévis, holding a paper in his 
hand, which he began to read in Italian. 

‘Please, Monsieur le Duc,” said a little voice, 
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rather indistinct, but soft as the murmur of a dove, 
“in French, I beg you, for I no longer know any 
other language.” 

Ah! How well she said that with her Neapolitan 
accent! She had recalled the mot of her great-aunt, 
Marie Antoinette, on her arrival in Strasbourg at 
the age of fourteen. Marie Caroline was adorable. 
The people wept and hugged each other. Evil days 
were surely past for ever. The throng surged into 
the Hétel de Ville. 

There, what strange formality! In the Hall of 
Honour the marble tablets bearing the names of 
the inhabitants of Marseilles killed on the 1oth 
of August had been concealed by draperies, and the 
room was divided into two by a long table covered 
with a cloth of green velvet. On the right the 
kingdom of Naples was represented, curiously 
enough, by the standard of the Two-Sicilies; on 
the left, a banner bearing the lilies of France 
indicated the French side. Naturally, the Princess 
was seated on the right, with the attendants of her 
Household; on the left, the French authorities were 
grouped by the Marquis de Rochemore. Sitting very 
straight and not sacrificing one inch of her height, 
she listened without sign of boredom to the solemn 
and dignified speeches, smiling prettily, too, for, 
amongst all her occupations, the only one which 
did not bore her was that of sovereign. She knew 
that she had been educated only for that, and she 
intended to do her best to live up to those lessons. 
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The palaver over, San Nicandro came forward 
with sweeping Neapolitan bows, took her by the 
hand, and conducted her to the Duc de Havre, 
and, once more, the roar of thirty-six guns rent 
the skies of Marseilles. 

Marie Caroline was French; to make it more 
evident to everyone, she went into her apartments, 
where her ladies-in-waiting stripped her of all her 
Italian clothing, even down to her stockings and 
chemise, and re-dressed her in a white “‘toilette’”’ 
from Paris. In this new apparel she came down 
more rosy and more sparkling than ever to the 
Place, where other personages were waiting to 
compliment her: Monsieur le Marquis de Ville- 
neuve-Bargemont, the prefect of Bouches-du-Rhéne, 
and the Baron de Damas, commander of the eighth 
military division. She was impatient, nevertheless, 
to have all this finished with, for she was longing 
to make her real entrance into her own domain, 
France! 

She re-embarked in a sloop, in which she sailed 
swiftly round the harbour and came to the centre 
of Marseilles, facing the Cannebiére, bristling with 
Venetian masts, garlands, leafy branches, and royal 
standards. The Cannebiére! This wide, short 
avenue whose very name is enough to make people 
sing, clattered, fluttered, rang with laughter and 
danced with joy. “One cannot form an adequate 
idea of the demonstrations at Marseilles,” exclaimed 
the Duchesse de Berri afterwards. And she had 
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been brought up in the Two-Sicilies! The mayor, 
Monsieur de Montgrand, begged for a little 
silence and, with an accent redolent with 
garlic, delivered up to the mistral one of those 
harangues such as can be pieced together only in 
Provence. She was wonder-struck and delighted 
beyond measure. How splendid! What fine fellows 
these were! They lowered the step of an imposing 
coach for her little foot. The troops presented arms. 
Whew! Off to the cathedral of Saint Martin! 

At last, the triumphal entry of which she had 
dreamed for three months! At Naples she had seen 
much enthusiastic hubbub; there they carried on 
their mumming right up to the altar steps. And 
what ragamuffins amongst the crowd and even in 
the army! Such a fuss as they made over Shrove 
Tuesday—or Ash Wednesday! But here, on the 
contrary, although the common people showed as 
much undisciplined merriment as there, the soldiers 
were magnificent, with good uniforms, and they 
knew how to march. Everything that was repre- 
sentative of the King was good to look upon and 
worthy of His Majesty. The clergy, austere and 
solemn, mingled decorously with the light-hearted 
public. 

Under the high roof of the church, redolent with 
incense and strong-scented flowers, the new Duchesse 
de Berri knelt upon the red prie-Diew prepared for 
her, and with all her grateful soul joined in the 
Te Deum which the mighty organ thundered forth. 
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But the tiring day was far from finished; after 
Mass she had to return to the prefecture, where 
young girls dressed in white waited to offer her 
flowers. Thanks, smiles again, always smiles, 
up to the time of the gala performance at the 
Grand Theatre. There, fresh groups of people, who 
had not gone down into the streets during the day 
and had only cheered the Princess from the heights 
of their casements or balconies, now wished to see 
her close at hand, admire her grace, foretell her 
future. 

Now the charming fairy-play had begun. It was 
destined to last for a long time. 

When at last Caroline of Naples could escape 
from the theatre and receptions to enjoy some 
repose, all that she had seen danced in her little 
head and lulled her into a dream bright as the 
stars. Moreover, she did not feel tired, firstly 
because she was happy, and secondly because she 
was very young, but most of all because she belonged 
to a Royal House; and no matter how humble 
or poverty-stricken palaces may be—even when 
haunted by the menace of revolution—the children 
therein are so educated that they are ready for all 
the pomp and circumstance that power involves. 
Real rulers cannot be produced suddenly; they 
must be trained methodically. Even though 
Francois I’s daughter had been so capricious and 
so absurdly independent, she was obliged to submit 
to this training. She was ready and willing to suffer 
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and endure anything, provided that she came to 
a throne. And so she did not feel even a shadow of 
fatigue after her long, tiring day. 

She rose the next morning at eight o’clock, got 
into a Berlin, and rolled off in the direction of 
Toulon along the wonderful Mediterranean coast. 
All that she saw amazed and delighted her; but 
when she reached her destination she had no words 
to express her joy. 

The fortified port wedged into the base of the 
mountains was a mass of flowers and triumphal 
arches. The young men ran about shouting, jostling 
the postilions, unharnessing the horses, dragging 
the carriage through the streets, and dancing a sort 
of farandole.t Then she found herself on the sea 
once again—that same caressing sea that had rocked 
her on the shores of Sorrento and Palermo. The 
Admiral de Missiessy conducted her aboard his 
ship, the Royal Louts, and presented her with the 
new and terrifying spectacle of a mock naval-battle. 
Dinner on board. Receptions. They once more took 
coach and returned to Marseilles on the 1st of 
June, in time to see the city ablaze with the gold 
and purple rain of fireworks. 

The astonishing little Princess had suffered no 
bad results from the influenza. She even added to 
her programme, for, before leaving Marseilles, she 
insisted on climbing on foot up the rocky hill on 
which stood Notre-Dame de la Garde. Nothing 
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discouraged nor intimidated her. There was to 
come a day, however, when an enforced rest was 
to get the better of her. 

Shall we follow her on this first journey through 
France—follow this indefatigable gadabout on her 
way to her most illustrious destiny? 

She was cheered in Aix at the all-important 
moment of the Corpus Christi processions and the 
“sports” of good King René; she broke her journey 
at Orange, whose celebrated theatre, “with the most 
beautiful ancient walls in the kingdom’’, she wished 
to admire; she was féted at Montélimar, Vienne 
la Romaine, Valence. 

The fairy-tale continued: she reached Lyons; 
present at a gala performance there, the ceiling 
opened, a shower of lilies rained down upon her, 
and an affrighted dove appeared flapping its wings 
and carrying a crown, which it presently placed 
on her fair head—all rather complicated, but still, 
at Lyons, they can do many things! 

Then Moulins and Nemours came into view. 
Nearer and nearer! The Duc de Berri sent burning 
epistles to his bride-to-be, his wife by proxy. She 
replied to him in the same fashion; all was perfect. 
They would be very happy. Not a cloud on the 
sky of their felicity, not a shadow across their 
brightness! 

And not a trying incident during the long 
journey. That was because the police had done 
so well, particularly an official named Joly, who 
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had kept watch over Madame ever since her dis- 
embarkation in France. A valuable man. She was 
to meet him again, as we shall see, by-and-by. 


In the middle of the Forest of Fontainebleau, at the 
historic cross-roads, the Croix Saint-Hérem, where 
Napoleon had received Pope Pius VII some years 
before, two magnificent tents had been erected, 
one for the reception of the new Princess, the other 
for the King; in the latter had been placed his 
great armchair of blue velvet and twelve folding- 
chairs for his suite. 

Nothing more poetically romantic could have 
been imagined. The tall trees spread the mystery 
of their spring foliage, forming a cathedral of leafage 
in the depths of this incomparable forest, where 
sprites and fairies had taken the place of the satyrs 
and nymphs of the literature of other days. These 
venerable oaks with their peaceful shade—meet 
shelter for melancholy dreamers—were suddenly 
roused by a flourish of trumpets, the rumbling of 
coaches, the pawing of horses, the tramp of troops. 
All this pleasing, unexpected medley, brimful of 
poetry and fantasy, made a far greater appeal 
to the young Princess who was now approaching, 
than the Court at the Tuileries. And it might 
have been said that, already, she had restored 
youth to everyone. Louis XVIII appeared to be 
delighted. 

““My gout is much better,”’ he wrote to the Prince 
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de Condé. ‘We will dance, you and I, at the 
Duchesse de Berri’s wedding.” 

The Chamber voted fifteen hundred thousand 
francs for the marriage celebrations and a million 
as an allowance to Charles Ferdinand d’Artois, who 
had been at pains to order a wonderful trousseau : 
a wedding-dress of white tulle covered with silver 
embroideries and strewn with brilliants, a cloak 
of white velvet trimmed with precious stones, 
gauze frocks that could be drawn through a ring, 
underwear thin as mists. Madame Germon and 
Madame Huchez, dressmakers in the Rue Sainte- 
Anne, and Madame Guenin, milliner, rivalled each 
other in craftsmanship, taste, elegance, and mani- 
fold wonders. Never was a bride in France to 
receive such a welcome. 

And so, all excited, all impatient, on this 
15th day of June, the royal procession hurried 
towards the cross-roads of Saint-Hérem and, as if 
she had been forewarned of its pending arrival, 
Marie Caroline reached the spot at exactly the 
same moment. 

A brilliant afternoon. This was not the arid, 
violent splendour of Provence, but the tender azure 
of Paris, the pleasant shade of forests such as only 
the Ile de France possesses—perhaps the most 
agreeable country in existence, with its turf refreshed 
by gentle rains, its mild air, even in summer, and 
its soft breezes. oe 

The guard presented arms, the musicians played 
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‘Vive Henri IV’ and “‘Charmante Gabrielle’, 
and then a little girl, looking as if she were fifteen 
years old, was seen to jump from a coach and, 
without waiting for ceremony, run towards the 
King, easily recognizable in his heavy blue coat 
and velvet boots. She threw herself at his feet, 
brushing etiquette aside from the very beginning; 
no one dreamed of being annoyed. Louis XVIII 
smiled; touched, he raised the child kindly. Then, 
quite at her ease, she threw her arms around the 
neck of the Duchesse d’Angouléme, almost strangling 
her, and turned with a curtsey to Monsieur and 
his son. 

The ambassador, in the meantime, having 
delivered more ceremoniously the letters from the 
King of the Two-Sicilies, re-entered his carriage, 
there remaining nothing else for him to do. 

The royal coach was waiting, sumptuous and 
bulging, glittering with mirrors and gold-leaf. Six 
could sit in it: the King and his niece at the back, 
Monsieur and his future daughter-in-law on the 
second seat, the Ducs d’Angouléme and de Berri 
on the third. 

We must remember that the Duc de Berri did 
not in the least resemble Prince Charming. Twenty 
years older than his wife, he was a heavy, thick-set 
man, with high shoulders, and bull neck, whose 
ruddy face, with its goggling blue eyes and tangled 
hair, rather lacked distinction and elegance. But 
women judge quite differently from what we might 
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imagine ; they are little engrossed with classic canons 
of beauty. At first sight Marie Caroline deemed her 
husband very superior to the portraits of him that 
had been sent to her. She liked his alert bearing, 
his broad forehead, his thick, vermilion lips, his 
dazzling smile, his gaze, at once so steady, intelligent, 
and kindly. He was not tall, but he made a gallant 
appearance. He breathed life! How different he 
was from those pale-faced, timorous princes, 
blanched by exile, emaciated by privations and 
fear, whom she had met up to that time! With 
him, a new race could be born—vigorous, energetic, 
worthy descendants of Henri IV. 

The following day, without further delay, they 
entered Paris under twenty triumphal arches, 
which made the Faubourg Saint-Antoine truly 
regal. The Duc de Reggio and the Life Guards 
led off the procession; next came the monarch’s 
coach with the betrothed couple, while Monsieur 
and the Duc d’Angouléme, on horseback, pranced 
about on either side, and behind the coach came 
the Berri Hussars. 

This new entry was astonishingly varied and | 
amusing: at the Place du Tréne, Monsieur de 
Chabrol, the prefect for the Department of the 
Seine, saluted the procession, while the cannon 
thundered at Vincennes every other minute. The 
houses were connected by chains of greenery, from 
which were suspended, alternately, lilies woven 
into wreaths and roses made up in the form of 
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hearts. At the Foundling Hospital could be read 
on a scroll the following, touching inscription: 


We are no longer orphans. 


On the Boulevard du Temple a surprise: before 
the Café of Apollo, Saqui junior, a tight-rope 
walker on a wire stretched across the street, threw 
down a shower of blossoms. Further on, there were 
poetic flights of doves and, as at Lyons, a diadem 
seemingly descended from heaven. On the Boule- 
vard Montmartre, Robertson, the conjuror, played 
his famous mechanical trumpet to their Royal 
Highnesses from a raised platform. Marie Caroline 
was as astonished as a child taken for the first time 
to the fair. She could not see enough of these 
open-air performers and parades. In the evening, 
at half-past six, she almost regretted arriving at 
the Tuileries. 


The 17th of June. Notre-Dame. Notre-Dame just 
as it is to-day. After the last palace of Louis XVI 
and Marie Antoinette, the cathedral of Philippe 
Auguste and of Saint Louis! And with what new 
enchantment was it not endowed! 

For Notre-Dame had become singularly fashion- 
able since the days of Monsieur de Chateaubriand. 

The old Voltaireans and liberals still grumbled 
and found fault with barbarous gothic architecture, 
with the savagery and the thorns of the Middle 
Ages; but people with youthful ideas, women, those 
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who sing, thrill, live, had risen in revolt against 
such constant disparagement. The true faith that 
was theirs led them towards those portals within 
which the simple belief of their forefathers seemed 
to linger, towards that edifice centuries old which 
had still kept, along with the far-away perfume 
of incense and candles, a few of the mystical prayers 
once offered up to heaven. After the exhausting 
and fatal divagations of intellect, whose disastrous 
consequences France had endured, after the reign 
of “blood and iron’, spirituality at last came into 
its own. And where was it to find a fitter resting- 
place than in the old church, for so many years 
bound up with the life of the monarchy and of 
the people? 

And Notre-Dame, herself, seemed aware of this, 
and rejoiced accordingly. Her bells clanged in the 
clear, spring air of Paris with a grave joy, which 
rushed forth from the heart of the edifice with 
a power seemingly fresh, although it was but 
strength made stronger. She was re-dressed in the 
strangest attire, like an old lady who wishes to 
look youthful at the marriage of her grandchildren. 
A porch had been built, supported by sixteen 
pillars, and there the orchestra was installed. Her 
nave was hung with blue velvet, embroidered 
with the great fleurs-de-lis of the Bourbon kings. 
Escutcheons bearing scrolls on which were 
inscribed the principal events of His Majesty’s 
reign formed a background for a row of statues: 
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the patron-saints of the betrothed couple, the 
blessed Louis IX, the Great Louis XIV, alternated 
with six bronze angels on white marble pedestals. 

At exactly noon the cannon boomed. All Paris 
was in an uproar. Where were the people who 
wanted to represent these last of the Bourbons as 
stingy, shabby aristocrats? A sumptuous procession 
of thirty-six coaches, each drawn by eight horses, 
came from the Tuileries by way of the quays of 
the Seine. The King was cheered in the first coach; 
smiling more than ever, he was accompanied as 
usual by his “‘Antigone,” * and he wore a magni- 
ficent, blue coat embroidered in gold, enriched with 
pearls and ablaze with diamonds. The Regent 
glittered from head to foot; the Sancy: diamond 
was set in the hilt of his sword. The Duc de Tarente 
and the Duc de Mouchy acted as escorts at the 
carriage doors. 

They entered the illuminated cathedral, which 
was filled with the most illustrious persons in 
France, either by birth or achievement. Here, of 
a truth, was yet another scene from fairyland! 
The Duc de Berri with his young bride walked 
first; he in a theatrical costume which might have 
been of the time of Henri IV, mantle of white 
satin embroidered in gold, rolled stockings, hat 
with white plume, splendid doublet of cloth of gold, 


* Otherwise, the Duchesse Angouléme. (Antigone, the daughter of 
(Edipus, acted as guide to her father after his eyes had been put out.) 
2 A celebrated diamond named after its owner. 
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crossed with the blue ribbon of the Holy Ghost, 
while from the laced ruff dropped the blood-red 
ribbon of the Order of the Golden Fleece. She was 
the sweetest creature imaginable in her dress of 
white satin draped with silver-worked tulle, and 
upon her sunny hair sparkled the most beautiful 
Crown jewels. They headed the procession, between 
a double line of Swiss Guards in Renaissance 
uniforms, amidst frantic cheers. Old France, France 
of all time, France which will never die, had found 
herself again. 

And behind this rising hope of his dynasty came 
the King, still steady on his feet, under a canopy 
supported by four canons of the church. Then 
followed the Duc d’Angouléme as Lord-High- 
Admiral and the Duchesse, his wife, Monsieur, 
Commander of the National Guard, the Prince 
de Condé, Commander of the Infantry, _the 
Duchesse de Bourbon, the Dowager-Duchesse of 
Orléans. There seemed no end of them! A throng 
of uniforms and aigrets, ribbons and _ feathers, 
diamonds and embroideries. Chignons in the mode 
of Madame de Sévigné and Ninon triumphed 
_ over hairdressing in the style of Agrippina or the 
floating tresses of Venus. False classicism gave way 
to true French tradition; cashmere shawls pre- 
dominated over antique draperies; Valenciennes 
and silk laces over straight, untrimmed dresses. 
In painting, the school of David had not yet gone 
out, supported as it was by the rules and catch- 
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words of pedantry. But fashion, more wavering and 
under the sway of women and the aristocracy, had 
already broken loose from such trammels. The 
Court had asserted itself. 

When the shouting and the organ had died 
down, the ceremony began with its elaborate and 
solemn ritual. The Grand-Almoner of France 
delivered a formal address; the King kissed the 
holy vessel; the officiating priest blessed thirteen 
pieces of gold which he enshrined in wax; Mon- 
seigneur de Latil, Bishop of Amyclée, and the 
Abbé of Bombelles held a canopy of silver brocade 
over the bride and bridegroom; the Abbé of 
Villeneuve, almoner, celebrated Mass, while the 
choirs and orchestra of the Chapel Royal poured 
out floods of Chevalier Leseur’s music. 

The solemn prayers of the Catholic liturgy gently 
stirred the souls of those present. That of Marie 
Caroline overflowed with spontaneous, childish joy. 
Once and for all, she had left second-hand palaces 
and tattered Courts. She was the glory, the hope, 
the beloved of the most pleasant and _ illustrious 
of kingdoms, and to-morrow her husband would 
become its master and arbiter. Amidst the clouds 
of incense, the glitter of candles, the perfume of 
flowers, she thought of the other cathedral, its 
coronations, its sanctuary where kings were made 
—the cathedral of Rheims, of which she would 
dream all her life. 

When she came out of Notre-Dame, the joy of 
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the populace overwhelmed her like a wave from 
the deep. Twelve orphan girls who had been given 
marriage-portions by His Majesty in her honour 
presented her with a crown of orange-blossom. She 
barely heard their timid compliments amid the 
’ roar that seemed to come from all Paris: the great 
bell of Notre-Dame ringing in the open air under 
the June sun, distant thundering of cannons, the 
blare of popular orchestras at every street-corner 
as far as the Tuileries and the Champs Elysées. 
And so she left the cathedral with overflowing 
heart, passing through cheering crowds—cheering 
which costs the people nothing but which has 
always taken in kings. 

The féte continued into the evening. There was 
a great banquet in the Tuileries, and Madame 
was obliged to conform to all the complicated rules 
of etiquette. Louis XVIII, who really felt much 
younger, now that he had secured a future for his 
line, wanted to receive the ambassadors again who 
had hastened to offer their congratulations to him. 
All the while the palace throbbed with the noise 
of cantatas and cheering; it was illuminated from 
top to bottom, and in the gardens a symbolic 
Temple of Hymen crackled in fireworks. 

The newly married couple reached the Elysée- 
Bourbon palace, assigned to them as their dwelling. 
In their apartments opening upon the gardens, 
the windows were hung with flower-baskets. 

Do you suppose that they could be alone to- 
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gether? Of course not! Princes are always the 
slaves of the State. For them, marriage contains 
nothing of the amorous adventure; it is an official 
union whose results interest the people to the 
highest degree. Kings must be born, be married, 
must procreate, must die, in public. Marie Caroline 
knew this. But she was still unaware that she would 
live in history as one of the most celebrated examples 
of the application of these principles! 

There she was, lying very modestly beside her 
good Charles, in the midst of laces, counterpanes 
of blue with silver fleurs-de-lis, bed-curtains of 
grogram. The ladies-of-the-bedchamber, the lords- 
in-waiting, the equerries, at last left off bust- 
ling about them. The marriage-bed was suitably 
blessed. Then, after two knocks, the door of the 
nuptial-chamber was opened: Monsieur, the Duc 
and the Duchesse d’Angouléme, the Orléans, 
the Bourbons, the Condés, all the members of the 
House, filed by the newly married couple in turn, 
to wish them a respectful good night. He received 
these homages, which were full of suggestive 
allusions, with rather haughty boredom; but she, 
in her little embroidered cap so unsuccessfully 
confining her wild locks, could not keep from 
laughing quite low, while hoping that they would 
soon be gone. 


No matter what scandal-mongers may have said, 
this was an excellent ménage. It was due to a certain 
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frank simplicity and bourgeois vulgarity, so natural 
to this “Italian rope-dancer’’. If the Duc resembled 
Henri IV, to whom they liked to compare him, it 
was above all because of this vulgarity and, also, 
because of a decided taste for polygamy. He had 
not abandoned his English mistress, Amy Brown, 
who was to become mother-in-law to Charette 
and live to the age of ninety-three in her manor 
in the Vendée. He was fond of many other women 
as well: working-girls, courtesans, and dancers like 
that Virginie Letellier, the daughter of a wig-maker 
in the Palais Royal. This did not prevent him from 
being a charming husband and a good companion 
in the eyes of Marie Caroline, who attached no 
more importance than was necessary to these 
passing amours. He had none of the fussy pomposity 
of his uncle, Louis XVIII, who was always ready 
to draw out his fat old watch and visit with a 
heavy hand the slightest failure in punctuality; 
neither had he the bigotry of Monsieur, or the 
prudery of the Angoulémes. He allowed his wife 
to have her dresses made short so as to show her 
pretty foot: ‘“‘twenty-two and a half centimetres 
in length and five centimetres in width” (sic/) ; 
he allowed her to dance (which had been forbidden 
so often in the palace at Naples) and, also, to run 
about nearly everywhere: to Franconi’s in the 
Boulevard du Temple, to the houses of the poor, 
for whom she always put something aside, to the 
studios of artists whose statues and paintings she 
The Adorable Duchess D 
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carried off joyously, to the play-houses where 
Monsieur Scribe was soon to reign as her appointed 
“purveyor” of plays. But it was mostly to the shops, 
where she emptied her purse without counting, 
and where they wrangled for the honour of serving 
her—well-known shops where, following her lead, 
Balzac escorted his duchesses:! Mademoiselle 
Leroy, who supplied her with dresses, laces, blond 
wigs, embroideries, for balls and fétes, Mesdames 
Bastienne and Virginie, who were rivals for hats, 
Janssen, the Opéra bootmaker, Plaisir, the re- 
nowned hairdresser, Fossin, the celebrated jeweller, 
Gervais-Chardin, whose ‘“‘Cloche d’Argent”’ rivalled 
at that time the reputed products of the firm of 
Houbigant, Batton, who opened his sumptuous 
shops for the sale of feathers and artificial flowers 
opposite the Rue de Ménars. Everywhere, Madame’s 
presence was expected, desired, féted. She had 
become popular quite suddenly and—a more 
difficult thing—she remained so. All Paris declared 
itself as much in love with her as the Duc de Berri, 
and that was not to say a little. 

Enchanted by so much youthfulness, simplicity, 
gaiety, her husband ran about with her, even risking 
student-escapades with this daughter of kings whom 
he found quite as amusing as a mistress. One day, 
when they had escaped through the gate at the 
Champs Elysées and were sitting peacefully under 


* Paris of “La Comédie Humaine,” Balzac et ses Fournisseurs, by 
H. Clouzot and R. H. Valensi. 
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the chestnuts, they discovered to their embarrass- 
ment that they had no money to pay the attendant 
the fee for the chairs. Another time, when shopping, 
they were surprised by a storm. They found shelter 
under an entrance-gate. A young man gallantly 
offered Madame the half of his umbrella; she 
accepted, Berri followed as best he could, and the 
generous stranger nearly fell down with astonish- 
ment when his new companion entered the Elysée 
palace and the guard came out to present arms! 

None of this passed, however, without calling 
forth unfriendly remarks. The old people with their 
long, yellow teeth, who swarmed in the Court, did 
not refrain from expressing themselves. Marie 
Caroline heard them without turning a hair. 

“One would really suppose that pleasure is the 
only thing you think about,”’ she was told. 

“But why not? I am so young!” 

There was another more serious and weighty 
criticism. The longed-for child did not arrive—a 
curious matter with this Neapolitan of a family 
so prolific, and this robust fellow who scattered 
illegitimate children about untiringly. 

With her feverish life of excitement, the anxiety 
for the happy event, and that all should go well 
with her, may be imagined! On the 13th of July 
1817 a daughter was born, but died the following 
day; on the 13th of September 1818—these thir- 
teens, how unlucky they were!—a son, who only 
lived for a few hours; on the 21st of September 
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1819 a child came at last, who lived, but it was 
a daughter, Louise Marie Thérése, who later 
became the Duchesse de Parme. Was the future of 
the elder branch of the dynasty hopeless, then? 
The Orléans had the laugh: the old King became 
gloomier, more meticulous, than ever. 

“O Saint Spiridion!’’ cried Marie Caroline, 
“anspire these people with a little patience.” 

All was not lost. She was twenty. She bore her 
children, as Italian women do, in two quick pangs. 
Why should she be worried? In spite of bad luck, 
nevertheless, she was, and would in future remain, 
the delight of the Restoration, the grace, the youth, 
the hope of a country at peace. 


PART IT 


THE DRAMA 


PART II 


THE DRAMA 


& ELL, Deneux?”’ 
““Monseigneur, there is not the 
slightest doubt. In a few months 


Madame will present a Dauphin to France.” 

*“You are sure of it?” 

“Yes, Monseigneur; but on one condition—an 
essential condition.” 

“Well?” 

“That Madame is willing from now on to take 
the necessary precautions. From to-day, the 13th of 
February 1820, Her Royal Highness must stop 
driving about, skipping and dancing. She must 
realize that she must lead a careful life.”’ 

“Oh! This is boring! So soon? How bored 
my poor Caroline will be! She so adores being 
always in the swim. And what of me? I shall be 
beset with questions and compliments . . . really, 
my dear Deneux, aren’t you exaggerating?” 

“No, Monseigneur. I shall even go so far as 
to ask Madame to give up all receptions and 
theatres and, if it is possible, going up and down 
stairs.” 

“Well, Caroline! You see how unmanageable 
he is! And this is Shrove-Tuesday too! What shall 
we do to-night?” 

The Duchesse reflected. She had been promised 
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sO many amusements for the carnival! The night 
before, she had gone with her husband to Count 
Greffulhe’s masked ball dressed as a queen of the 
Middle Ages. So wildly romantic! How they had 
laughed! The Duc de Fitz-James had assumed 
the costume and bearing and comical accent of 
Potier, the actor, in the parody of the Danaides, 
which had been received so enthusiastically at the 
Porte Saint Martin Theatre. Like Potier, who had 
distributed clasp-knives to his daughters so that 
they could dispatch their husbands neatly, saying 
jestingly to them: “Go ahead, my little lambs!” 
the Duc de Fitz-James had hunted out all the 
young women in the drawing-rooms and distri- 
buted knives of tin. He had talked like a great 
comedian, speaking through his nose so funnily 
and addressing an appropriate speech to each of 
the ladies! Even Caroline had not escaped. He had 
told this little queen of one evening at great length 
just how she must strike, at what spot in the heart 
she must plunge the blade. How they had enjoyed 
themselves ! 

They were invited to two other balls to-night: 
first, to the Comtesse de Cayla’s—it would certainly 
annoy the King if they didn’t go; then, to the 
beautiful house in the Rue du Faubourg Saint 
Honoré belonging to Maréchal Suchet, the Duc 
d’Albufera. What a pity to miss all this! She made 
a little face which rendered her still more alluring. 
And now ... the Court surgeon’s remark reminding 
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her of the date of the month made an impression 
on the superstitious woman that she was... . 

oe Lhe 13th-of February. ©... 

She began to think of her two first-born, so 
miserably stifled in their cradles. 

“Thirteens are never lucky for us,’’ she said. 
“We shall spend the evening here.’ 

“TI cannot say enough in favour of the decision 
of Madame la Duchesse,” said Deneux, stressing 
his words and relieved of a great responsibility. 
“Especially as it is very cold, she could so easily 
catch a chill on coming out of the ball or the 
theatre, not to speak of accidents always to be 
dreaded with the carriage.” 

“Come! It’s agreed,’ confirmed the Duc. ‘‘We 
shall return quietly to the Elysée at eight o’clock.” 
“Yes, that will be more sensible and prudent.” 

Good sense! Prudence! Divinities very little 
respected in young households, least of all in 
this one. This was a point in common which bound 
these two people together. As we know, Marie 
Caroline was afraid of nothing, and riper years 
had not rendered her husband any the less daring. 
Tiresome predictions, secret warnings, anonymous 
letters filled with threats, had been pouring in on 
the Duc for some time. He shrugged his heavy 
shoulders and refused shadowing by Decazes’s 
detectives. Bah! He disliked such people. They 
were troublesome and, moreover, quite incapable 
of preventing anything. Would he himself be on 
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the look-out? Would he refrain from going about 
alone wherever he liked? Not a bit of it! He yawned 
already at the thought of passing a number of 
evenings by his fireside. 

Even on that particular day, when there was 
every reason why he should remain quietly at 
home, he was really very little disposed to do so. 
After their formal dinner at the Tuileries, the 
weather grew milder and it rained. Why not look 
in at the Opera, where they were putting on a 
most varied programme: The WNightingale, The 
Carnival of Venice, and The Marriage of Gamache? 
Caroline, in her corner by the fire, was already 
stifling a yawn. She looked at her husband, who 
was yawning continuously. They both suddenly 
laughed. Each had guessed. “Quick! Off we 
go!’ In five minutes they were in the Rue de 
Richelieu. 

“Well, Madame Roullet, has it begun?” 

The good box-keeper, a confidant in all their 
escapades, hurriedly opened the box hung with 
gold-fringed blue taffeta. 

“The curtain is just going up on The Nightingale, 
Monseigneur.” 

They sat down. She was enraptured, and flaunted 
herself regally in a gold armchair upholstered with 
red velvet, having forgotten her earlier promises. 
Their intimate friends joined and surrounded them: 
Madame de Béthisy, Mesnard, Choiseul, Coigny, 
Clermont-Lodéve. The evening had been adver- 
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tised as particularly interesting, it was whispered. 
They would have occasion to applaud Albert and 
La Bigottini in The Carnival of Venice and then—they 
would see Elie! 

“Who is Elie?” 

“A dancer who is making his first appearance 
to-night, Madame! A marvellous dancer who 
studied under Séraphin, and who reproduces the 
motions of marionettes.” 

They chattered about nothing; they laughed. 
Fans fluttered. A splendid house! From a neigh- 
bouring box the Orléans beamed on them, making 
amiable and friendly signals, and during the first 
interval they went over to visit them. Marie Amélie 
was so kind. She cherished a sort of maternal 
tenderness for her niece. 

On returning to her seat, the Duchesse bumped 
lightly against the key of the door. Oh dear! 
Nothing. A little tiny accident sent her by fate. 
Berri was anxious. 

“Did you hurt yourself? Take care!” He caressed 
her tenderly. 

“No, no! It’s gone already.” 

They retired to the green saloon with its golden 
borders and star-adorned ceiling overlooking the 
Rue Rameau. She sac down for a moment, feeling 
curiously ill at ease. Her husband looked at her 
a little troubled. ‘ 

“You are tired, Caroline. Would you like to go 
to bed?” 
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‘No; I want to see the ballet.” 

Elie the dancer, trained by Séraphin! The 
princely couple watched the first act of The Mar- 
riage of Gamache with all eyes, but after it the Duke 
insisted on his wife returning to the Elysée. As for 
himself, he would stay till the end. After making 
sure that all was well with the new hope of the 
Legitimists, he would allow himself a little fun at 
carnival time. When he was alone in his stage-box, 
Virginie, as she danced, would signal to him, asking 
if he would join her. 

“Come! Be reasonable! I will see you to your 
carriage!” . 

Eleven o’clock in the evening: Charles and 
Caroline were seen together for the last time, 
standing under the portico painted to imitate an 
awning. She was muffled up in a fur cape with 
a crown of roses on her head, her left hand held 
out to Comte Mesnard, who was as solemn as ever 
with his long nose and his wig, and her right hand 
to her husband. He wore a green cloth coat, grey 
waistcoat, and yellow trousers. They went out from 
under the portico, smiling, good to look upon, and 
happy. A sentry presented arms. The lackeys sur- 
rounded the barouche; one posted himself at the 
huge wheel, another let down the step, and a third 
lighted the lantern. Madame jumped into the 
carriage like a bird. 

“Good-bye, Caroline!’ called Charles. ‘We shall 
meet again soon.” 
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Madame de Béthisy then got in and seated herself 
on the left of the Duchesse. 

“Ah! dear Madame! I am anxious about your 
health,” said the Prince to Madame de Béthisy. 
“Take care of yourself! You know how much we 
love you!” 

The lady-of-the-bedchamber bowed. The step 
was put up. Berri could not remain planted in the 
street without hat or coat. He turned round to go 
into the theatre again. Then, in a moment, some- 
thing took place which was to be remembered for 
many a day by those who witnessed it. A man, 
like a dark and silent shadow, leapt between the 
sentry and the Duc, and after violently striking 
the latter full in the chest with a heavy blow of 
his fist, disappeared into the gloom of a rainy night. 

“That’s a brute of a fellow!” exclaimed the 
Prince. 

“Be careful what you are doing!” cried Comte 
César de Choiseul at the same moment. 

“I have been assassinated. .. . I can feel the 
dagger!” 

A terribly sharp blade—a shoemaker’s awl in 
a wooden handle. The victim drew it out. He 
staggered into the arms of the devoted Mesnard, 
while the two other gentlemen-in-waiting rushed 
after the murderer. 

The barouche had not yet set off. Caroline had 
seen everything. She heard her husband cry aloud, 
“T am a dead man!” 
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Without waiting for the step to be lowered, she 
threw herself out of the carriage on to the slippery, 
muddy pavement and fell on her knees beside 
Charles. Madame de Béthisy followed her. 

A moment of indescribable confusion. As often 
happens, princes who are habitually surrounded 
by complicated etiquette find themselves suddenly 
alone when they most need help. Here, there was 
nobody. The sentry had followed the gentlemen in 
pursuit of the criminal. Mesnard supported the 
Duc as far as the bench in the vestibule, lighted 
dimly by a lamp with four burners which swung 
from the vaulted ceiling. He loosened the clothing 
of his master, who was at the point of death, his 
head leaning against the wall. 

“Come to me, my wife, so that I can die in 
your arms.” 

Opening his coat and vest, they discovered under 
the right breast a gaping wound from which the 
blood streamed, drenching their evening clothes. 

““Monseigneur is dying!” cried Mesnard. ‘‘Help! 
Help!” 

His voice was drowned in the brilliant strains of 
The Marriage of Gamache and the public applause. 
Only the staunch Roullet, the theatre bookseller, 
and the lackeys heard him. 

“We cannot leave Monseigneur here, nor take 
him to the Elysée. . .. My God, my God! Where 
can we go? Carry him into his box. . . . A doctor! 
A doctor! 35.5 
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With the greatest difficulty the valets carried 
the unconscious Duc into the green saloon; they 
laid him out in an armchair by the chimney-corner 
of this ante-room of the theatre, adorned with 
theatrical posters, where so many of the troupe 
had often come on gay, clandestine visits. A setting 
redolent of frivolous memories surrounded this 
tragic group: the little fair-haired Duchesse sup- 
porting the livid head of her assassinated King. 
And all the time from behind the scenes came 
that ear-piercing ballet music ! 

At last, the doctors! In circumstances such as 
these they come as conquerors, for we feel our 
own isolation and inability to such a desperate 
degree, that we believe they are bringing us the 
secret of life. We look upon them as if they could 
still perform miracles. In reality, they are just as 
much perplexed as those who summon them... . 

Dr. Lacroix, who happened to be in the audi- 
torium, was the first to appear; he was Monsieur’s 
doctor. Then came Blancheton, Drogard, and 
Bougon. They made great haste, struggled to 
probe the wound, but it was deep, obscure, mortal. 
To relieve the heart, a vein in the right arm was 
opened and dark blood presently flowed from it. 
The Prince moaned and came to himself pain- 
fully. 

“My wife... are you there?”’ 

Certainly! She had not budged. She knew all 
her duties. She was no longer the chit of a girl 
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who had stolen away from the Tuileries, laughing, 
to have her fortune told by Fitz-James! This night 
had transformed her, had made of this woman 
one ‘fin whom there was enough stuff to fashion 
twenty kings’. 

“T am close beside you and I shall not leave 
you,” she said steadily, kneeling by him without 
weeping. 

Meanwhile, the surgeons were distracted: was 
there nothing to catch the blood of France which 
was dripping upon the carpet? Roullet rushed 
about; he found a shallow plate. Soon it was filled. 
The pail in the cloak-room! The tragedy became 
a hideous reality. A bandage to tie up the wound! 
Where could they go? The chemists’ shops were 
closed. What could be more empty, more useless, 
than a theatre? The ladies offered their garters, but 
these were too elastic. Roullet tore off his necktie; 
it was too narrow. Caroline’s girdle was used as 
a temporary bandage. 

After the doctors came the priests, those com- 
panions and heralds of death. In the Opera Box 
appeared the unexpected silhouette of Monseigneur 
de Latil—thin, purple, peevish. The expiring man 
felt not the least sympathy towards him. 

“He is one more trial sent me by God!” he 
sighed. “Well, I accept it. But I shall make my 
confession to the Bishop of Amyclée.” 

The doctors redoubled their efforts. 

“All this is useless,” groaned the Duc, ‘my 
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wound is mortal. The dagger was thrust in as far 
as the hilt; my heart has been reached.” 

Bougon threw himself down on his knees and 
sucked the wound. 

“Ah! What are you doing, friend? Perhaps the 
weapon was poisoned.” 

Princes have more or less intuitive knowledge 
of such terrible things; soon the Duc de Berri was 
to learn more. The murderer was arrested as he 
ran through the rain like a madman in his thin- 
soled shoes. His name was whispered: Louvel— 
the name of a wild beast.t An unknown man—a 
saddler.... 

“Is he a foreigner?” 

“No, Monseigneur.”’ 

A deep sigh at this. 

“It is unkind to die at the hand of a French- 
man.” 

Following upon this, the terrible news spread 
abroad, little by little, as the people left the Opera. 
The green and gold salon was soon filled with a 
varied and nondescript crowd drawn from every- 
where: the theatres, dance halls, the Court, even 
the street. There was Madame la Duchesse 
d’Orléans, sparkling with jewels, in white-feathered 
head-dress, horrified, yet sad ; Madame la Duchesse 
d’Angouléme, her features shadowed by a large hat, 
motionless and silent, accustomed as she was from 
childhood to all sorts of crimes and catastrophes ; 


t Louve: a she-wolf. 
The Adorable Duchess E 
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Madame Adélaide, who, being less courageous, fell 
into a faint and had to be carried out ; Monseigneur 
le Duc d’Angouléme, who sighed and kissed his 
brother’s wound. And, as the performance had 
ended, some of the actors from The Marriage of 
Gamache, in their Spanish costumes, pushed them- 
selves in amongst the princes. 

Marie Caroline, who understood the gravity of 
the situation, had sent for her little girl so that she 
might receive for the last time her father’s kiss. 
Mademoiselle, barely five months old, was wakened 
suddenly and brought by Madame de Gontaut. 
She struggled and cried. 

“Poor child!” sighed the Duc. “May you be 
less unhappy than the rest of your family !” 

(Alas, thirty-four years later, she was to live to 
witness the assassination of her husband, as her 
mother had done before her !) 

After midnight, an eddy of hope arrived in the 
shape of the celebrated Dupuytren; Messieurs de 
Maillé and d’Oudenarde, despairing of the case, 
had gone in search of him. This surgeon was very 
sure of himself. He examined the wounded man, 
talked learnedly and pompously, and ordered other 
treatments as if he were working with a curable 
illness. He began by probing the wound, then asked 
the permission of the Duc to examine its depth. 
This was painful, but necessary. 

“T agree,” replied Berri, “but they must take 
my wife away.” 
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Marie Caroline leave at such a tragic moment! 
They did not know her. She clung to the dying 
man’s armchair. 

“No, no! Let me stay. I have much more fortitude 
than you suppose!” 

“Well, since it is so.” ; 

Dupuytren advanced, rolling up his sleeves, and 
began his horrible task. The Prince regained enough 
strength to cry out: 


“Let me alone . . . since I must die! You are 
tearing my heart out... . Ah! How you are making 
me suffer !”’ 


His wife implored him at the same time: 

“Charles, dearest Charles! It will help you! If 
you love me, you will make yourself bear it... 
endure the pain for love of me!” 

And, as Dupuytren finished his painful exami- 
nation, the patient looked at his little wife kneeling 
beside him and hanging upon his last breath. 

“Ah, my poor Caroline! What wretchedness for 
you!” 

It was not yet time to exchange the final words. 
The surgeon had not given up the battle: he 
resorted to leeches and cupping, administered 
clysters, prepared a foot-bath, had two water- 
bottles heated in case of need. A kitchen cauldron 
was brought. The cloak-room pail was emptied 
into the sink on the landing, but the outlet pipe 
was soon stopped up. The blood and other matter 
had to be poured into the street. Receptacles, 
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surgical instruments, parcels of lint and bandages 
everywhere. . . . Indescribable confusion. The dying 
man was seized with vomiting at the same time 
that the crowd increased, filling the narrow, dark 
salon, and exhausting the last whiffs of fresh air 
around the Duc. 

‘We cannot remain here,” Dupuytren announced 
authoritatively ; ““we must find another place.” 

He was offered a more spacious, better ventilated 
one; a room used by the management of the Opera, 
in which was a chimney with a good fire, a folding- 
bed and a mattress. It was a large chamber with 
two windows opening on to nowhere in particular, 
in which there was a miscellaneous assortment of 
such things as busts of Grétry, Gluck, and Sacchini, 
a timepiece supported by a cupid, a poster adver- 
tising Matrimonio Segreto at the Italian Theatre, 
another poster of an Opera performance, etc., etc. 
Certainly, there seemed to be always the same 
cruel irony of contrast between the frivolous setting 
and the dramatic situation. The conditions here, 
however, were better for the wounded man. The 
air was less vitiated, the space roomier; besides, 
it was well away from those dreadful bandages, 
those receptacles, those hideous stains soiling the 
floor of the green saloon. The Duc was laid out 
on the folding-bed and the mattress was lifted up 
so as to form a sort of raised bolster. The shock 
of transporting him had made him still more livid, 
but, nevertheless, he felt a little relieved. 
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‘An orangeade . . .” he declared. “I could drink 
an orangeade... .” 

How was this refreshment to be found in the 
Opera House at such an hour? A valet rushed 
down the stairs to fetch one from the Elysée. 
While they were waiting, an orange was found and 
squeezed into a glass of water; Roullet brought 
two lumps of sugar in his perspiring palm. Thus are 
royal persons served at moments when they have 
the greatest need of attention ! 

Now there were a few minutes of relief from 
the tension. The wounded man’s bandages were 
changed and Caroline herself was able to remove 
her ball-gown with its rose garlands—now so 
horribly spattered with blood—to change into a 
simple white knitted dress, jacket, and lace-trimmed 
cap. Her husband gave a wan smile as he saw her 
returning to his bedside. 

“My poor wife . . . do not allow yourself to be 
downhearted, I beg of you. . . . Be careful of your- 
self for the sake of the child you are carrying in 
your womb... .” 

Sometimes we are dubious about the words 
spoken by dying characters in plays. Not one of 
those which we set down here has been invented, 
and this last remark dominated the appalling 
drama of that night. It was like a solitary but 
powerful flash of light in the gloom. France’s last 
scion was about to die, but he would leave a living 
hope to succeed him. The father’s word had been 
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heard: it reached Monsieur, weeping at the foot 
of the bed; the Duc de Bourbon, sitting behind 
him with wide eyes and bowed head; the Court, 
which had gathered, whispering, in the corridors 
and on the stairs. It was like the dove from the 
Ark flying through the storm of the Deluge. And 
then, grim reality had its turn once more. 

“The Bishop! Where is the Bishop?” 

Monseigneur de Latil stepped forward. He fell 
upon his knees before the bed of pain where 
Monseigneur shook with excruciating hiccoughs 
and made his public confession. They tried in vain 
to clear the room, but the throng, made up of 
relatives and strangers, great lords and passers-by, 
masqueraders and princesses, dancers and prelates, 
continued to increase. The dying man received 
absolution from the almoner, but he also wanted 
his wife’s pardon, and confessed that Amy Brown 
had borne him two natural daughters. . . . Might 
they be sent for? He wanted, at least, to kiss them. 
And with such frankness as our hypocritical, 
bourgeois society no longer knows, the Duchesse 
replied: 

“Ah! They must be brought! From now on I 
want to be a mother to them!” 

Science had done all it could do; now the 
Church must aid the Prince in his dying. This he 
knew and, since he must leave this life, he grasped 
at the other one: 

“Dear Bishop,” he said, “‘where are you? Speak 
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to me again, go on speaking to me... . Ah! I am 
filled with guilt! Will Heaven pardon me?” 

Bringing with him the holy oils, the curate of 
Saint Roch threaded his way into the Opera 
amongst women in ball-gowns, men in dominoes 
and uniforms. The dying man was very anxious 
to receive the Sacrament, but was prevented by his 
vomiting. They had to be content to administer 
Extreme Unction. 

Meanwhile, the Duc de Coigny had hurried to 
the Rue Neuve-des-Mathurins; he returned with 
Amy Brown’s two daughters, Charlotte and Loulou, 
ten and twelve years old, but he did not bring their 
mother, who was fated never to see her royal lover 
again. The little girls arrived, frightened, in their 
yellow cashmere coats and hats trimmed with white 


ribbons. They threw themselves on their knees 


sobbing at the foot of the bed, while their father 
spoke tenderly to them in English, enjoining them 
always to be modest and good. 

“Caroline’—he spoke again in French—‘T ask 
you to look after these two orphans.” 

This she had already promised. The Duchesse 
opened her arms and brought them close to her 
own little Louise. 

“Kiss your sister!” and returning, she said: 

“Charles! Charles! I now have three children!” 

We know that she kept her word; the two 
English girls, who had been named Mademoiselle 
d’Issoudun and Mademoiselle de Vierzon, later 
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became the Princesse de Faucigny-Lucinge and the 
Baronne de Charette. They retained filial gratitude 
to her until the last. 

The night advanced, and morning came. It was 
three o’clock. Dupuytren, who was piqued because 
he was no longer playing the chief part in the 
drama, proposed to try new remedies, but Dr. 
Dubois, called in by the Duc Decazes, restrained 
him peremptorily. 

‘There is nothing left to be done.” 

All that could be hoped for was to relieve the 
dying man’s suffering. They placed compresses 
soaked in vinegar and ether upon his forehead, 
and extinguished two candelabra to reduce the 
light, which hurt his eyes. 

In this dimness, political intrigue came into its 
own again and began to whisper. A dead-set was 
made at Decazes, and he hardly dared approach 
the Prince. Caroline turned away her head while 
the throng talked under their breath not far 
away. 

“We now see the results of favours bestowed 
upon enemies of the Crown and of the liberty of 
the Press!’ 

The minister, Decazes, was at work with Pasquier 
and his colleagues on the subject of electoral law, 
when a person whom we have already met and 
who plays an important réle in this history, Joly, 
the commissioner, suddenly broke in upon them. 

“The Duc has been assassinated !’’ he said. 
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Decazes hastened to where his duty lay. He 
wished to see the assassin; this at once gave rise 
to the suspicion that he was in collusion with him. 
Astonished by the indignation of the faithful, who 
were looking for a scapegoat, he went on his way, 
hurrying to the Tuileries to inform the King and 
urge him to stay away, so as not to add the etiquette 
due to a monarch to the burden of the surgeons. 


These proceedings reminded the victim of his 
assassin, and it was such thoughts that were to 
sustain him until the end with magnificent courage. 

“What did I do to this man?” asked the Duc. 
“Did I sin against him perhaps, without meaning 
to do so?” 

They made inquiries. 

“My son,” replied Monsieur, “you never saw 
him and you never did him any injury. He had 
no personal grudge against you.” 

“Then he must be a madman! Let him be 
pardoned !” 

‘This noble wish alone now tortured him in his 
interminable agony. He continued to repeat what 
he had said to the Comte d’Artois ever since his 
arrival : 

“Pardon! Pardon!” he muttered between hic- 
coughs. 

To obtain forgiveness of his own sins and of his 
wanton life while sparing his assassin in a Christian 
manner, was uppermost in his thoughts; he only 
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cast this idea aside to return to it again secretly, 
while imploring those surrounding him: 

“Forgive me, father, I am a great sinner! Forgive 
me, brother, for the pain that I have caused you!” 

That his generous wishes might be fulfilled, it 
was the more important that he should speak to 
the King. Would he come? At moments the Duc 
despaired. Ah! Of what use to him were these 
courtiers, these curious people leaning over his 
blood-stained couch, these impotent doctors, these 
men who had come to watch him die—all like a 
tragic interlude of the carnival! 

“So many people! So many useless men!... 
Ah. ... I am suffering. . . . am suffering horribly. 
... The night is very long. . . . How slow death 
is in coming!” 

At five o’clock in the morning he made a last 
effort to keep alive. . . . The narrow service-stairs 
were filled with an unwonted hubbub. With super- 
human efforts, stout porters with their strong arms 
hoisted up Louis XVIII in his wheeled chair. The 
King had risen an hour and a half earlier and had 
waited, in tears, to be summoned. When he saw 
the approach of dawn, he could not remain any 
longer. After Science, after the Church, Monarchy 
hurried to the martyr. 

“Sire!” implored Berri, “I have waited for you 
to ask of you one last favour, as henceforth I shall 
never trouble you again. Grant me the life of the 
man th enc 
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The Monarch, accompanied by the Ducs de 
Chartres and Avaray, sober and calm in his 
uniform and having entirely regained his self- 
possession, made no hurry to reply. After having 
given his cane and hat to Roullot he walked forward 
heavily. 

“Do not worry about this, my boy; you are not 
so ill as you would have us believe! Your robust 
constitution allows us to think...” 

**Pardon for the man, Sire!’ 

“There will be time to think of that when you 
are better, certainly. . . . We will not speak of it 
now.” 

He sat down beside the bed. Then, being an 
assiduous reader of Horace, and knowing well that 
the wounded man had never bored himself with the 
study of Latin, he said to Dupuytren: 

“Superesine spes aliqua salutis?”’ * 

Dupuytren bowed; Dubois replied in the same 
language that he had no longer any hope of saving 
him, and that the inevitable issue could not be long 
deferred. 

““God’s will be done!’? murmured the King in 
a low voice. 

But he regained courage to reply to his nephew, 
who asked his pardon for having broken his sleep: 

“My child, it is five o’clock. I have had my 
night’s rest. I shall not leave you again.” 

Marie Caroline, who had understood perfectly 
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all that had taken place, and what His Majesty’s 
arrival stood for, felt her physical courage desert 
her. A daughter of tuberculous parents, and herself 
excessively nervous, she could no longer control 
her feelings, no longer stifle the frantic need for 
tears. She moaned and wept wildly in the suffo- 
cating silence of this room, filled with phantoms ; 
she added still more to the horror of this death-bed 
by her hopeless cries of distress. 

“Leave at once!’’ whispered the Duc. “Leave at 
once. Your sobs are killing me.” 

Madame de Béthisy and Madame de Reggio 
stepped forward. It was absolutely necessary to 
put a stop to this scene of anguish. These ladies, 
at a sign from His Majesty, leant over their mis- 
tress, took her in their arms and, profiting by a 
moment of faintness, led her into an adjoining 
room. Now a short silence reigned, broken only 
by the choking of the dying man. 

Soon Marie Caroline came to herself. Bewildered, 
she looked round with half-seeing eyes. She looked 
for her husband, she realized to the full the fearful 
scene in which she had been taking part for six 
hours. In spite of the shock which had broken up 
her life, in spite of the agitation it had caused her, 
she summed up the drama now coming to a close 
and through which she was living. If that blood- 
stained man lying there was to die, all that she 
had dreamed of for four years would be finished. 

Never could she be Queen of France! 
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Ah! Revolution was the stronger. Kings might 
well stir up and remould all Europe, twice drive 
out the Corsican Ogre, collect crowns which had 
been rolling in the gutter! Disturbances might be 
subdued, armies redisciplined, but there were still 
poison, the dagger, treachery, liberal ideas. She 
would be a mother, perhaps . . . give a Dauphin 
to France, as Deneux had said. . . . Would he ever 
reign? 

In the next room there was a slight commotion. 
For Dupuytren, who was watching over the wounded 
man’s pulse, no longer felt any beating. 

**A mirror,” he @rdered in a low voice. 

Louis XVIII handed him his tobacco-box, for 
the cover contained a glass; the surgeon held it 
gravely to the Duc de Berri’s lips. The glass re- 
mained untarnished. A heavy silence was suddenly 
broken by the shrill cries of Marie Caroline, who 
pushed aside her attendants and rushed into the 
room, falling dishevelled before the bed. 

“Charles! Charles! He is mine. They shall not 
take him from me! I wish it... I command it!” 

She embraced the corpse, struggled in the hands 
of those present—a fury in grief. And suddenly, as 
she noticed the pale, thin face of Decazes amongst 
the terrified group, she threw herself into Monsieur’s 
arms. 

“Papa, papa, take that man away. I cannot stand 
the sight of him; he makes me shudder! He will 
kill my child!” 
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She escaped from the Comte d’Artois and hurled 
herself into the adjoining room. There followed 
terrible bursts of hysteria. This time the King 
himself went to her in great distress, with tears 
on his flabby cheeks. He tried in vain to calm 
her. At last, her strength exhausted, she fell down 
in a faint. The Vicomte Sosthéne de la Roche- 
foucauld leant over her, picked her up in his arms 
like a child and carried her into her carriage—a 
poor bundle of nerves in which reposed the future 
of royalty. 

She came to herself as the barouche entered the 
court of the Elysée. Mesdames"de Béthisy and de 
Reggio induced her to enter the palace, but the 
feeling of loneliness added to her depression. When 
she saw once more the apartments where she had 
spent such happy days, that boudoir with silvered 
panelling where Napoleon had signed his two 
abdications, those candelabras ornamented with 
owls’ heads, that fire-place in front of which, but 
a few hours ago, she had talked so affectionately 
with her husband, all her pent-up feelings were let 
loose, and from her tiny throat came the roar of 
a lioness. 

Snatching her little girl from Madame de Gon- 
taut’s arms, she clutched her so tightly that the 
child, too, began to scream. For a second they 
feared that Marie Caroline would either leap out 
of the window or suffocate her child. It was with 
the greatest difficulty that they were able to take 
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her away from her mother. Then, rushing over to 
her dressing-mirror, Marie Caroline cut off two of 
her long tresses, sobbing out: 

“This hair that he loved so much. .. . I will 
not keep it any longer! Divide it in two... . 
They will place one in his coffin—the other shall 
belong to my daughter, who will always remember 
that I made this sacrifice on the day of her father’s 
death!” 

Yet another day of carnival broke gloomy and 
sad on the fetid atmosphere of the room, banishing 
for a space the horrors of that unforgettable 
night. With the sunrise, the Princess’s strength was 
spent and, worn out, she let herself fall upon her 
husband’s bed. 


When she awoke, she quickly recalled her position. 
She busied herself by putting on widow’s dress and 
wrapping mourning crépe about her to attend the 
Requiem Mass celebrated by her almoner in her 
oratory. There, she was absorbed in her prayers 
and meditations. 

Louvel’s dagger-thrust had ruined her career, so 
recently begun. Thenceforth, what could she do— 
a Princess exiled in a foreign Court with this old 
King who reeked of tobacco, penned up with the 
Orléans and the Angoulémes, who were ever in 
rivalry? They were censorious enough when her 
husband was there; what would they be now? 
They all believed it their right, even their duty, 
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to discuss their affairs with her. She was exasperated 
by them and, indeed, she would die of grief amongst 
all these stiff people who understood nothing of the 
free Italian manners of this daughter of a sunny 
clime. Although France might be very pretty, the 
people were rather flabby and insipid, too mild, 
too lacking in variety. Here she would soon be 
worn away with melancholy, while back there... 
Memories and faces came crowding in upon her: 
“Sicily! Sicily!” She murmured under her breath 
this refrain of her eternal longing. 

After Mass she met Monsieur. The night had 
wrought a change in him, too. She looked at him 
with astonishment; his hair had become white. 

‘Father!’ she said to him, ‘“‘since Charles is no 
more, I can no longer live in this country where 
he was assassinated! Give me permission to return 
to Sicily with my daughter.” 

‘“‘We will consider the matter,” replied the Comte 
d’Artois with infinite gentleness. “Before a decision 
can be given, it must be well considered and well 
matured. Do not add to our great sorrow that of 
seeing you leave. Your affliction is greater than 
you possibly could have imagined: do not forget, 
for all that, what you still owe to your husband’s 
memory. We will all labour to lighten these duties, 
my dear child. In order to people your isolation 
with the least gloomy thoughts, I shall have you 
moved to Saint-Cloud, where your Aunt Marie 
Amélie will lavish her sympathy upon you. You 
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know how much she loves you and what a kind 
heart she has. You will find in her a new mother.” 

And so he spoke at length; all his ineffable 
charm remained with him because he had been 
so greatly loved, and because he knew so well 
how to talk to women. He made her sit beside 
him ; he held her beautiful white hands and stroked 
them tenderly. Little by little the frenzied Neapoli- 
tan disappeared and gave place to the Princess of 
France. 

A Queen by the side of Charles .. . that dream 
was over. But was there not a still greater rdle for 
her to play? A King’s mother, Queen-Regent... 
who could tell? If she could no longer hope to be 
Marie Antoinette, might she not still be Anne of 
Austria? 


The Adorable Duchess F 
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PART III 


THE MIRACLE 


ADAME did not go to Sicily. Upon such 

an impressionable person as she was, the 

soothing influence of time was all-powerful. 
Marie Amélie’s kindness was successful. 

Once the Duc was buried at Saint-Denis his 
wife’s grief was soon assuaged. She soon realized 
that if she was a “Royal Highness” during his 
lifetime, even without him she could become the 
most important person in the kingdom. All France 
had its eyes upon this tiny widow—and black was 
extraordinarily becoming to her. After a stay at 
Saint-Cloud she returned to Paris and installed 
herself on the ground floor of the Marsan pavilion, 
in an apartment entirely draped with mourning. 
It resembled a mortuary-chapel. 

“My motto is the same as that of poor Valentine 
de Milan,” she sighed: ‘‘Plus ne m’est rien, rien ne 
mest plus.’ * 

Not an ordinary widow, but a widow who was 
to continue her husband’s line. . . . After a short 
time the Parisians noticed her heavy silhouette on 
the terrace fronting the water, accompanied by a 
little girl in white trying her first steps. They 
cheered this sweet, romantic vignette. During this 
difficult period she experienced the exquisite sen- 


« ‘No longer have I anything; nothing exists any longer for me.” 
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sation of reigning in people’s hearts. And it seemed 
that when she was forgotten ever so little, certain 
incidents quickly recalled her to the public atten- 
tion. On the 28th of April, at eleven o’clock in the 
morning, an infernal-machine exploded under one 
of the gratings of the Carrousel near the Rue de 
Rivoli. The Swiss Guard stood to arms to protect 
the hypothetical Dauphin, already menaced. Marie 
Caroline smiled courageously again: 

“They certainly wanted to frighten me,” she 
said, “but they did not succeed in doing so.” 

Each day her hopes were strengthened; and, as 
at that time tragedy was still indisputably prevalent 
at the Théatre Francais, she had a dream in the 
style of Arnault and of Népomucéne Lemercier. 
She repeated it to Louis XVIII the next day: 

“I was walking in the Elysée gardens with two 
children beside me, a son and my daughter. Sud- 
denly, at the turn of a path, Saint Louis appeared 
to me, dressed as a knight, with his broad crown 
and blue robe decorated with the lilies of France. 
. . . He stood still before me and, while I knelt 
in terror, father, he took his diadem and placed 
it on my son’s head. . . . He also laid a fold of his 
cloak over his shoulders. . . .” 

And, as she noticed the sceptical smile of the 
old King buried in his chair, she said: 

“Saint Louis knows a thing or two more than 
you, father; you needn’t doubt it!’ 

“Give us a fine boy, my dear niece,” replied His 
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Majesty, taking a pinch of snuff, “and prove to us 
that your dream was right!” 

Yes, if she were right! But she no longer doubted 
it. He would be a great prince. He would be called 
the Duc de Bordeaux, in remembrance of that 
gallant town which was the first to raise the white 
flag of the Bourbons in 1814. This city of the 
Gironde was already rejoicing with the modern 
Andromache. Three tradeswomen of the market- 
hall there, Mesdames Aniche, Dasté and Duran- 
ton, presented her with a magnificent cradle over 
which hovered a dove holding an olive-branch in 
its beak, and a splendid embroidered coverlet 
representing Saint Michael striking down the 
dragon. They expressed the hope that the Duchesse 
would come to the shores of the Gironde for her 
confinement—a wish that destiny, most curiously, 
was to bring about, but later on.... 

Béarn was also stirred at the thought of a new 
Henri IV. The Chevalier de Gré sent formally to 
the Tuileries a clove of garlic, some Jurangon wine, 
together with the wistful song, Notre-Dame du Bout 
du Pont, which Jeanne d’Albret had groaned forth 
while giving birth to a hero. Heavens! How long it 
was! Caroline would never have the time to sing it! 

The nurse came from the north—Sophie de Witte, 
a sort of Amazon who at the time of Napoleon’s en- 
trance into Paris was twenty years old and had kept 
up a valuable correspondence with the most popular 
members of the Court of Ghent. She had negotiated 
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with the Allies for the surrender ofa stronghold, and 
had organized a subscription for the exiled King 
which raised five hundred thousand francs. As it 
was commonly said then, “the milk of a person 
as courageous and virtuous as she, was sent by 
Providence to this child, intended for the greatest 
throne in the world.” In order to become a wet- 
nurse, it is true that she had had to marry a respect- 
able notary of Armentiéres, who was, however, not 
nearly as distinguished as she; but we must be 
careful to add that she had only given him her 
hand after meeting him at Ghent and “because 
they were mutually sympathetic.” 

Must we disclose everything? This holder of a 
minor office was an ardent Bourbon adherent and 
was named Bayart. And, as he had presented his 
wife with a baby, it was said enthusiastically : 

“The Duc de Bordeaux will be Bayart’s brother !”’ 

This woman was installed at Bagatelle, where 
she passed some blissful days. 

The witnesses were ready on the spot: the 
Maréchal Duc de Coigny, and Suchet, Duc 
d’Albufera, formerly an officer of hussars in the 
Armies of the Republic. They were already lodged 
in the Flore pavilion. 

Deneux, poor Deneux, whose advice had been 
so neglected, was not forgotten: he made one in 
the circle of personages constantly revolving about 
Marie Caroline. She said to him, with her usual 
bravura: 
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“In case of an accident, save the child. My life 
is nothing ; his is everything.” 

The event approached. She was so convinced 
that she would bestow a king upon France that 
she wanted to be the stage-manager of a majestic 
scene. She would give birth to her child in the 
drawing-room before the portrait of the Duc de 
Berri by Gérard, the former juryman of the Revo- 
lutionary Tribunal, and near Kinson’s touching 
portrait of herself accompanied by her daughter, 
bowing under a weeping willow-tree before the 
bust of her husband. This would be superb. Every- 
thing was arranged marvellously. 

We know beforehand that Madame must inevit- 
ably turn all preconceived ideas topsy-turvy and 
destroy Court etiquette by her romanticism ! 


The 29th of September. Two in the morning: 
Madame Bourgeois, who was entrusted with the 
care of the Duchesse, was suddenly awakened by 
a hoarse, imperious voice: 

“Quick! There’s not a moment to lose!’’ 

It was Marie Caroline who thus called out 
anxiously, for she knew that with her the pains 
of childbirth were as rapid as post-horses. And, 
should she bring forth without the presence of wit- 
nesses this time, all would be lost. The throne 
of France was involved. Bonapartists, Orléanists, 
Republicans abounded, hoping for the extermina- 
tion of the elder branch. Madame’s attendants 
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shared her anxiety. With one bound, the courageous 
Bourgeois was out of bed; she lighted a candle 
and pointed out the extreme urgency of the situation 
to Madame Lemoine, the controller of the house- 
hold, and to Madame de Vathaire, first lady-in- 
waiting. The latter jumped into a petticoat and 
hurried to Deneux, while the other approached 
the royal bed and, in a few moments, received the 
child, stammering ecstatically: 

“It is a boy!” 

At the second effort, it was finished. Ah! This 
was no occasion to sing the lament of the Queen 
of Navarre! 

A comical apparition: Deneux, half asleep, his 
wig on crooked, slippers over his shoes, without 
necktie, unbuttoned waistcoat, coat half on. ... 
He almost fell over backwards when he saw 
Monseigneur le Duc de Bordeaux lying red and 
naked on the bed-quilt. General perturbation! The 
young mother alone remained calm. 

“Don’t trouble about me,” she said; “I am all 
right. But isn’t it dangerous to leave him like that 
to show officially that he is of royal birth?” 

“No, Madame,” the surgeon replied eagerly. “‘The 
child is breathing quite regularly. He can stay there 
until the afterbirth, even if it does not take place 
for an hour.” 

“Do you hear!”’ cried the Duchesse with an air of 
triumph and pride. “I want them to see my son 
still connected to me. Bring the witnesses, quickly.” 
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“Here is one!’’ exclaimed Madame de Gontaut, 
entering, followed by one of the servants. 

Marie Caroline did not lose her head under such 
serious circumstances. 

“Your lackey will not do because he belongs 
to the house. Run! You must bring other 
people.” 

The ladies-in-waiting jostled one another upon 
the stairs: one hurried to the apartments of Mon- 
sieur de Saint-Aubin, brushing all etiquette aside. 
The other came down in a dressing-gown into the 
vestibule and called the sentries of the National 
Guard. In the meanwhile, the Maréchale de Reggio 
arrived, wearing a short petticoat and a shawl over 
her shoulders. Madame spoke to her with tears in 
her eyes: 

“It is a Henri, just think! But it’s frightful—no 
one was warned beforehand. It was terribly rapid. 
I only had two pains. At the first, I called my 
chambermaid, at the second the child was born. 
It is most annoying. .. . Wait a minute. . . someone 
is coming !”’ 

Several agitated and troubled persons appeared: 
a grocer named Lainé, who stood as sentinel, his 
sub-lieutenant and a sergeant of the grenadiers. 
They were afraid to cross the threshold. What 
matters bashfulness when the interests of a king- 
dom and a dynasty are concerned? Marie Caroline 
knew what the situation meant. 

‘Come in and come nearer, messieurs. You are 
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witnesses that this is a prince, and that he is not 
yet separated from me.” 

Red to the tips of their ears, they bent forward 
and verified the facts. But would the word of 
such people carry sufficient weight in the King’s 
councils and with public opinion? What were the 
official witnesses doing? Could it take them such 
a long time to cross the Place du Carrousel? At 
last, at long last! here was the Maréchal Suchet 
with his kindly face, as big as an animal’s! Madame 
reproached him with dignity: 

“We have been waiting for you to come and 
pay your respects to Monsieur le Duc de Bordeaux, 
Monsieur le Maréchal,”’ she said. 

Napoleon’s old lieutenant crossed the room 
heavily and knelt upon one knee. He declared 
gravely that the child was certainly that of the 
Duchesse de Berri and that he was of the mascu- 
line sex. 

Ouf! The worst was over! The necessary exhibi- 
tion of the child had been made before witnesses 
of unimpeachable character. A fig for the jealous 
and their calumnies in days to come! Now the 
formalities of royal etiquette could be observed. 


Light the candles in the chandeliers! Carry the 
darling Chicorée into the next room—there he is 
hiding his white coat under the bed and joining 
his yelps to the cries of the new-born child! Bring 
the swaddling-bands and the warm water! 
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The bedchamber was once more set in order 
and garnished with scented flowers. Deneux was 
able, at last, to take the child from her. 

“Ah!” sighed Madame with relief; “everything 
is going nicely. I was not quite like a dying 
duck in a thunderstorm, but it was a very near 
thing!” 

The doors were opened with ceremony. 
Louis XVIII appeared, surrounded by the Royal 
Family, looking younger and smiling. 

““May God be praised, my dear niece!” he cried 
joyfully. ““You have a son!” 

He held out a magnificent cluster of diamonds 
to her in his gouty hands, saying, ‘““These are for 
you.” 

Then, going over to the child, over whom the 
nurse and the doctor were already squabbling, he 
added: 

“But this is mine! And here I am King of 
Navarre!” 

They bowed, and handed him respectfully the 
tray containing the clove of garlic and the Jurangon 
wine in a golden flagon. He lightly rubbed the lips 
of his little nephew with the garlic. The child 
squalled, while the wan Duchesse murmured : 

“T should have liked to know the tune of Jeanne 
d’Albret’s song, for I would have had the courage 
to sing it, since everything has happened here just 
as‘at:Henri 1V’s birth... .” 

Now, her duty done, she fainted, while the air 
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was rent with the sound of twenty guns, announcing 
the joyous tidings to France. 

When she recovered her senses, she found herself 
the centre of a buzzing crowd. At sunrise, Paris 
surged about the Marsan pavilion in eager waves. 
Bells and trumpet-blasts were added to the din. 
Throw the windows open! Let in the furtive sun- 
light with some fresh air! 

All the Princes were there, flocking around 
the radiant mother’s bed: the Orléans smiling 
jealously, the dignitaries of the Court, the Nea- 
politan ambassador, who, with ecstatic countenance, 
approached the royal cradle on his knees. . . . Marie 
Caroline saw Louis XVIII suddenly pull himself 
together, take her son from the nurse’s arms, move 
slowly to the balcony, and raise him up like an 
offering to the light, showing him to the enthusiastic 
and loyal people amidst a delirious storm of bravos, 
cheering, and shouting. She thrilled with joy, love 
of mankind, a great desire to give still more. Well 
then! Why should these good French people see 
her Henri from such a distance? The ancient 
tradition of monarchy came back into her mind: 

“IT wish the soldiers to enter and march past me,” 
she said. 

Six o’clock in the morning. A tumultuous crowd 
of troops. A cuirassier stumbled and let fly an 
oath. 

“Bah! Everything is permitted to-day,” the Duc 
d’Angouléme muttered to him, 
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One of the grenadiers looked jovially at the 
future Henri V, who was being dried. 

“Ah! There’s a fine fellow! Why am I so old? 
I shall never serve under his command!”’ 

“Do not worry,” replied Monsieur; ‘‘he’ll begin 
life early.” 

How can the heart bear such changes from grief 
to mirth without breaking? The 13th of February 
followed by the 29th of September! Everything 
was as different as the season itself. The King could 
hardly contain himself for joy. He received am- 
bassadors, attended Mass to return thanks, and 
sang a Te Deum. At noon, he went once more 
to the Balcony of the Horloge and spoke in a loud 
voice to a human sea rippling with bravos: 

“My friends, a child has been born unto us all, 
and your joy increases mine by a hundredfold. 
This child is one day to become your father, who 
will love you as I love you, and as you love my 
family. We are all part of the same family, and you 
are all my children! .. .” 

And following the example set by his niece the 
same morning, he ordered that the Marsan pavilion 
should be opened to the public. 

Kings belong to their people from birth. Fifteen 
thousand persons passed eagerly through to admire 
the young Prince. The entire day was given up to 
this. It was like the lining up for a great farandole 
extending as far as the suburbs, and even into the 
country beyond. 
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In the evening the Tuileries gardens were 
illuminated. The soldiers fired off rockets which 
burst into bouquets of stars. People wept and kissed 
each other in the street. The Opera and the Comédie 
Francaise combined to produce Athalie with its 
choruses. The verses with their special allusions 
brought forth outcries of joy: 


‘*Remember, all Israel lives in this child. . . .” 


**You possess, dearest child, worthy blood of our kings. . . . 
‘*This remains, from amongst David’s treasures, to me. ... 


39> 


> 


At the Gaité, the Variétés, and the Feydeau 
Theatre joy was no less apparent, though invested 
with less literary form. While far from resembling 
Racine, these stanzas were sung and enthusiastically 
received : 


A well-renowned Princess 
Has given us a son; 

For us, what happiness, 
To have again a Bourbon. 


A daughter, we had feared, 
Might our fond hopes delude, 
But a fine chap appeared, 
Whom everyone has viewed. 


What a night! In the restaurants, Bordeaux wine 
was the thing! Two hundred thousand bottles were 
consumed. There were informal banquets every- 
where. Véry, Beauvilliers, Lambert, Borel crammed 
their customers with food. Round about the Louvre 
and the Tuileries surged the endlessly mounting 
tide of a people which had regained its traditions, 
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its road to glory, and the family which fourteen 
centuries before had been its living representative. 

The sound of this vast uproar had brought 
Marie Caroline to life again. She ordered her 
bed to be rolled over to the window, where she 
half reclined in the reflections of the illumi- 
nations, listening to the screeching of popular 
orchestras, and showing her pale but radiant face 
beneath its crown of fair hair to all Paris, dancing, 
playing, drunk with wholesome inebriety. Their 
love surged up to her, increasing, expanding. And 
in a corner, Suchet, who did not usually show 
emotion, was astonished to hear himself grumble: 

“The son of such a woman is bound to become 
a great man!” 

Here, indeed, was a welcome halt in the midst 
of all the upheavals of this century! It seemed as 
if the tearful smiles of this young widow and the 
wailing of the new-born child had calmed passions, 
quelled enmities, and brought peace into all hearts. 
Paris, France, Europe were delirious with joy for 
some days. Ambassadors and Kings tumbled over 
one another in offering congratulations. The troops 
showed their prowess before cheering crowds in 
reviews which satisfied even the most fastidious. 
The market-people of the Halles danced in the 
courtyard of the Tuileries. The Paris municipal 
authorities crowded round the cradle. 

“This is my son!” cried Madame. “I entrust 


him to France and to all of you!” 
The Adorable Duchess G 
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A veteran of one hundred and sixteen years of 
age who, as a lad, had been in the Army at the 
end of Louis XV’s reign, was presented to her. 
With trembling hand he raised a brimming glass 
of Jurangon wine. 

“What joy for me to gaze upon the eighth 
generation of Bourbons,” he stammered. 

The King scattered his favours: he gave out 
thirty-four blue ribbons of the Order of the Holy 
Ghost, distributed gratuities to all officers, non- 
commissioned officers and soldiers of the Guard, 
and set at liberty twenty prisoners incarcerated for 
debt. The very winds whispered mercy, generosity, 
the forgetting of all squabbles. Béranger wrote 
Les Deux Cousins, and Lamartine replied to Hugo’s 
verses in unforgettable lines: 


He is born, the miraculous child, 
The heir to a martyr’s blood! 
He is born of a dying breath, 
He is born of a tardy god.... 


Shall we recall in detail the baptismal ceremonies 
which took place the following 1st of May? Still 
another triumph, although, alas! the nineteenth 
century witnessed too many of these unseasonable 
and pompous functions! But never for a moment 
have monarchs been discouraged by their failure. 
Imagine an enormous golden coach carrying 
Monseigneur le Duc de Bordeaux, accompanied 
by Mesdames Gontaut and Foresta, and his sister, 
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Mademoiselle. This splendid carriage, the most 
beautiful from the coach-house at Versailles, was 
drawn by eight white horses. That of the King, 
surrounded by the pages and the heralds-at-arms, 
followed it, containing Louis XVIII, the Duchesse 
d’Angouléme, and the Duchesse de Berri in a silvery 
dress flowered with white lilacs. A great procession 
followed the coaches and passed along the quays, 
which were decorated with flags and garlands. 

After stopping at the Pont Neuf, where ladies 
from the Halles bestowed compliments and bouquets 
upon them, they issued into the Cathedral Square, 
strangely transformed by a monumental portico 
bearing effigies of Saint Louis, Henri IV, Charle- 
magne and Clovis; round the Square were grand- 
stands forming an amphitheatre filled with a noisy 
crowd. Monseigneur de Quélen, coadjutor to the 
Archbishop of Paris, awaited the coming of the 
House of France surrounded by his clergy. 

Guns boomed and bells pealed continually. The 
procession entered the nave which was hung with 
gold and silver and blazed with candles. At the 
head of the procession was the Marquis de Dreux- 
Brézé, master of the ceremonies; Madame de 
Gontaut followed him carrying the royal child. 
As Louis XVIII was weighed down with his 
infirmities, he was unable to walk proudly under 
the ceremonial canopy and had to be carried to 
the chancel in an armchair, where the Cardinal de 
Périgord, also a cripple, was enthroned. 
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A select, attentive assembly.... Never had a 
young prince been borne to the altar-steps with 
such devotion and confidence! Although a strong 
child, he received even more admiration for his 
unexpected appearance on earth. “Miraculous” — 
Lamartine had found the exact word. The society 
of that day, still feeling the chill blast of Voltaire’s 
influence, was yearning to participate in the 
miraculous. 

With cracked voice the old Archbishop intoned 
the Veni Creator, which was swallowed up by the 
booming of the organ. The godfather, His Majesty 
the King of Naples, and the godmother, the 
Duchess of Calabria, not being present, were repre- 
sented by Monsieur and the Duchesse d’Angouléme. 
Across the mass of glittering uniforms, the velvet 
hats trimmed with marabout and silk lace, the 
gauze dresses ornamented with flowers and grapes, 
the fortunate ones could see the trembling hand 
of the prelate pouring water upon the forehead 
of Henri-Dieudonné from a golden ewer engraved 
by Fauconnier. But presently, the great mass of 
spectators crowded together in the swept and 
garnished nave saw Madame de Gontaut descend 
the steps of the high altar; she placed the child 
there for an instant and, returning, showed him 
to the crowd. What a moment! Those who lived 
through it must have extracted enough happiness 
from it to last them the rest of their lives! They 
must have felt sure that pain, suffering, misfortune 
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were as some bad and foolish dreams which the 
morning air dissipates. 

On the return journey to the Tuileries, the 
procession read on a placard at the base of 
Henri IV’s statue: 


French people, love my little son as I have loved 
your fathers. 


Jeanne d’Albret, 1553—Caroline, 1820. 


Rejoicings were renewed—even more markedly 
than in September—and continued into the beauti- 
ful May days, shimmering with young sunlight. 
Monsieur distributed ten thousand parcels of 
christening sugar-plums. The merry-making of the 
afternoon was continued under the stars with fire- 
works and illuminations. The day after the cere- 
mony, the Hotel de Ville joined in the fun; five 
thousand invited guests danced until seven in the 
morning in a great hall enclosed with arcades of 
mirrors in the centre of the courtyard. A little 
play by Monsieur Aliman de Chazet, with music 
by Monsieur Boieldieu, was given, while symbolic 
transparencies recalled the triumphal entry at 
Marseilles and, what was still dearer to Madame’s 
heart, a fairy vision of Palermo was presented, with 
its waving palms and abrimming with light—that 
same Sicily for which from that time onwards she 
was ever to feel so desperate a heartache. 

On the 3rd of May, Caroline, with Monsieur, 
Madame de Gontaut, the nurse and the children, 
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took a walk in the capital like ordinary folk and 
in the familiar manner she so much liked, strolling 
about in the streets, squares and markets. This 
created an impression which we are to see on 
another occasion: the kindly folk crowded about 
them, ingenuously admiring the two fresh, rosy 
little ones and their mother, so lively, adorable, 
proud. On all the Places, the people sang: 

A Prince has come into our life— 

Draw the curtain on our strife ; 
or else: ; 


Glory and honour to the Prince divine 
Who comes to give us back the Berri line; .... 


or again, to the tune of Fanfan la Tulipe: 


The nephew to a King of France 
Loved by the Béarnais people. . 


Orchestras and public balls... open-air musi- 
cians . . . acrobats and showmen with monkeys. 
Our democratic times will never again witness such 
artless exuberance. Madame lent herself to it 
willingly. ““The gracious mother of Henri V’’, as 
she was afterwards called, became for the moment 
merely a young woman whose cup was filled with 
joy. This was enough; it compensated for all the 
misfortunes. 


A succession of happy years began for Caroline— 
years whose joyous setting she could never recall 
without poignant regrets: Bagatelle, for instance, 
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the “‘Folie d’Artois”, where Louis XVI’s heraldic 
branches and emblems were displayed with modest 
grace on the panelling, where medallions in bronze- 
gilt bore the interlaced initials ““C” and “fF,” and 
where the frame of the grey marble chimney-piece 
in the salon supported two cannon, chiselled in 
brass. Everywhere, a pleasant blending of colour 
was to be found harmonizing with the azure of 
Paris, with the joy tinged with melancholy by 
the memories of bygone days. 

In the garden which was full of roses there was 
a little coach drawn by white sheep; Henri- 
Dieudonné used to stretch himself out on its green 
and white cushions. Bagatelle was his tiny kingdom. 
He visited its many wonders, admiring them all 
with his large blue eyes, one by one: Mahomet’s 
tomb, the Hermitage, the Paladins’ Tower, the 
Chinese Bridge, the Philosopher’s House, the 
Obelisk, but most of all he admired the Gothic 
Ruin with its pointed vault, its bell-turret and 
its gargoyles, the last tokens of the childish yet 
charming ingenuity of the eighteenth century, to 
which the romanticism of the time had given a 
new savour and an attraction that could not be 
expressed. 

And then, near Nantes, there was the Castle of 
Rosny, emerging from the foliage of a fine park, 
with its medley of brick and stone, its pointed 
pinnacles. Built by the great Sully, it recalled even 
more appealing memories: the salon, with high 
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windows draped in the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
tury fashion with yellow curtains, green-bordered, 
was hung with Gobelin tapestries descriptive of 
the great deeds of Henri IV; Vernet’s portrait 
of Monseigneur le Duc de Berri was on the wall 
and, from a carved console, Louis the Great in 
marble contemplated and commanded the scene. 

How greatly Caroline loved this quiet retreat! 
For ten years on end she used to go there to avoid 
the boredom of etiquette, the intrigues of politics 
and the Court and the evil tongues of her com- 
panions. How many charmed hours she lived in 
these calm, cheerful rooms!—the tobacco-brown 
boudoir with its green marble fire-place, the grey, 
panelled room, delicately carved with flowery 
scrolls which bulged over the cornices, its white 
curtains lined with yellow taffeta, and its lemon- 
wood furniture. She could remember it all, visu- 
alize it all, from the clock designed by Lepeaute 
(a gift from Louis XVIII) to the alabaster vases 
containing bouquets of artificial blossoms under 
ridiculous globes of glass, to the most unimportant 
paths, to the colour of the lawns. 

Ah! The story went that the “Signora’” was 
blamed for thus withdrawing so often from public 
life. Many scandalous motives were invented. The 
French are a curious people. They attach con- 
siderable importance to love, make it the only 
thing that matters in life, and yet they never talk 
about it without raising their eyes in horror! 
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Actually, the more swiftly the days flew by, the 
less Marie Caroline conformed to the disagreeable 
humour of the old people surrounding her. There 
was nothing now to check her, for Louis XVIII 
was dead, and he alone had succeeded in repressing 
her. She astonished and worried Charles X by her 
walks abroad in Paris, her eccentric dress, her 
sea-baths at Dieppe, her excursions to Mont-Doré 
in Auvergne costume. She adored disguises, mas- 
culine apparel, pistol-shooting, spirited horses, and 
the latest crazes. 

But why be alarmed about it? La donne é mobile. 
Mourning, for a woman of her type, was merely 
a romantic accessory. It did not prevent her from 
organizing fétes which shocked the stuffy inmates 
of the Tuileries: first, an ordinary ball, entirely 
worthy of the “Angel of the Monarchy’’; next, a 
Turkish ball, in which the new poetry of Hugo’s 
Orientales came to life, where she appeared in 
the centre of a Moorish courtyard in a bodice of 
silver gauze embroidered with gold, and pink velvet 
pantaloons; and last, a Valois ball. There, she 
personified the heroine so dear to her heart, Marie 
Stuart. 

Characters from romances and ballads, ingenious 
fancies from the Almanach des Muses, dream-tales 
created by Sir Walter Scott and Victor Hugo, 
appeared in the flesh. The Court was ready for 
anything. Madame la Marquise de Podenas imper- 


t Woman is fickle. 
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sonated Catherine de Médicis, in black with a 
widow’s cap; Madame la Duchesse de Caylus was 
an overpowering Diane de Poitiers; Madame la 
Comtesse de Juigné was Jeanne d’Albret; Lady 
Stuart de Rothesay was Marie de Lorraine ; Madame 
la Comtesse de Pastoret was the Duchesse de 
Montpensier; Mesnard made use of his nose and 
his austere carriage to personify Admiral de Coligny ; 
Baron Athanase de Charette with his haughty 
bearing was the Duc de Guise and the Comte de 
Rosambo with his fine figure represented Balafré. 
Amongst them in glittering confusion flitted Cossé, 
Biron, Mornay, Hamilton, all in the authentic 
costumes of their ancestors. They lived through an 
enchanted night. ... 

And Caroline was graced with all her most 
touching charm when the folding-doors were thrown 
open and she appeared as the Queen of Scots, 
with hand extended to the young Duc de Chartres, 
representing little Francois II, her husband (she 
‘had settled that he should one day marry her 
daughter). While the violins played sweetly an 
ancient pavane, she tripped forward, blushing and 
fair, down the double line of white satin and silvery 
gauze, in her long blue velvet dress trimmed with 
ermine. She wore a coronet of diamonds, and her 
handsome shoulders were presented to the sight of 
all like a bouquet emerging from the stiff collarette. 
Everyone bowed and admired. She smiled, trembling 
with excitement and pride. 
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She was far from thinking that one day she 
would be banished from France, to seek refuge 
in Holyrood, and there emulate Marie Stuart to 
ie Tile. 2%. 

Any suggestion of such a fate would have been 
badly received. The rough jars of fate would not have 
appeared possible to the natural optimism of this 
woman from the South. Her days were made up 
of frivolities. Was it not her duty, above all else, 
to please? And then, such dresses! The mourning- 
veils had long since been thrown to the winds. 
She launched audacious fashions—head-dresses 
which seemed just a trifle mad with their pyramids 
and feathers, their tall combs, upstanding, giraffe- 
like! She went back to her freakish fancies of old 
days when she used to go about like a pretty 
working-girl on her husband’s arm. And, every 
day, royalty was trembling lest she should commit 
some serious breach of etiquette. 

‘‘Father,”’ said she to Charles X when the first 
public conveyances appeared on the streets; “if 
you will bet ten thousand francs, I will go all alone 
in one of those wonderful omnibuses to-morrow !” 

“T shall be careful to do no such thing, my dear! 
I know you are crazy enough to do it!” 

Such disapprobation had no chance of intimi- 
dating her. What were that old King, ready for 
Saint-Denis, or that dried-up pair of Angoulémes, 
compared with her and her children, for were they 
not “the Luck of France”? Did not her popularity, 
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which remained solid in the midst of the progressive 
disloyalty which was breaking up the monarchy, 
justify her in any bold stroke? She alone was right 
in the midst of so many blunders; all she had to 
do was to extend her activities, hasten into those 
provinces which were threatening to forget her, 
but whose sun had warmed her heart. In Auvergne 
she had danced the mountain-fling and the bdourrée: 
she would go into the Vendée and wear Stofflet’s 
uniform, into Béarn and wear Henri IV’s beret. 

In June 1828 she departed. And such an ex- 
hilarating journey! On the 18th, Monsieur de 
Calonne took her to visit Chambord, where a 
national subscription was presented to the Duc 
de Bordeaux. She inscribed her name on the walls 
there, and brought back with her a piece of the 
celebrated glass on which Francois I had written: 


Souvent femme varie; 
Bien fol est qui s’y fie.? 


Meanwhile, in the courtyard a hundred and 
fifty children dressed in white, with green silk 
favours and carrying laurel branches, gave to the 
little Mademoiselle a tame deer and some lambs 
adorned with ribbons. And they sang, to a bur- 
lesqued tune of the Chant du Départ: 


Caroline in these lands 
Brings back hope again. ... 


: Woman changes often; 
Foolish is he who trusts in her. 
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On the aist, after having passed through Blois 
and Saumur, amid a perfect frenzy of enthusiasm, 
she entered Angers under arches of flowers. Every- 
one greeted her with lyrical ecstasy, and a certain 
Monsieur Duvignard, captain of gendarmerie, cele- 
brated her in couplets of his own composition: 
Upon the hill-sides of the Loire you'll find 
Old warriors unfortunate of yore. 


Their noble brows are furrowed by renown, 
But seeing you their radiance will restore. 


Expecting to come across other gendarmes who 
would be less friendly, Madame went to visit the 
“veteran warriors’. This took place on the memor- 
able day of the 22nd of June, when, upon going 
to Saint-Florent-le-Vieil by boat, she saw a won- 
derful sight: the Vendée of ancient Anjou raised 
from the dead. 

Fifteen thousand men had hastened to the holy 
country of Mauges with their blunderbusses, their 
white flags torn by grape-shot, their hautboys, 
their bagpipes, drawing the famous Marie-Jeanne 
on a gun-carriage loaded with flowers. All the old 
divisions: of the Titanic struggle were represented 
by young men whose fathers had died either at 
Torfou or at Cholet, sappers with bearded faces 
or veterans wearing medallions containing frag- 
ments of ribbon which had once belonged to the 
Duc de Berri. 

A huge crowd of young girls waving lilies, women 
singing hymns, children scattering dried petals, was 
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gathered around this army which nothing had 
succeeded in reducing—neither guillotine, fusillade, 
fire, famine, drowning, nor thirty-five years of 
European war. 

Marie Caroline threw herself into the crowd, 
weeping. She then visited the church, where the 
tomb of Bonchamp still stood, and she allowed 
these people to carry her—these true French people, 
whom, at last, she knew! 

Ah! If the King and the ministers could under- 
stand, how undisturbed they would be by that 
contemptible mob of liberal lawyers, starving 
journalists, middle-class busybodies! Why, the 
nation jeered at such puppets! How happy the 
people were to have got back their Bourbons, whom 
they loved, protected, had never overthrown! . . 

The golden dream went on. Madame continued 
down the Loire in a steamboat—that celebrated, 
historic Loire, so faithful to royalty! She remained 
on the bridge, in a dress of brown silk, a long chain 
of gold around her neck. A little fleet of flower- 
decked boats formed a loving escort for her. She 
revelled in the scents of the river, she breathed in 
the cool evening breeze which wafted to her distant 
cheering from villages, pealing of country church 
bells, dull explosions of fire-crackers. Here, she 
actually felt such a queen as she had never been 
before. ... And at nightfall, when she disembarked 
at the Nantes of old, Revolutionary days, which took 
her to its arms, smiling, displaying illuminations 
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doing its best to welcome her, she said to herself: 

“If ever the rest of France should rise against 
the monarchy, I would come here to ask for 
shelter.” 

She was pleased with everything: the people, 
the landscape, memories of glorious days in its 
history. As she travelled through Brittany, she 
thought that Landes and even Sainte-Anne of 
Auray itself, with its votive-offerings, reminded her 
of Sicily. She was in a continual state of exaltation, 
which made her even more alluring. At first, the 
simple countrywomen were too impressed to cheer 
her and piously crossed themselves as she passed ; 
but now, they approached her fearlessly. She 
invited the peasants to her table and took exception 
to nothing. 

“Look! She isn’t pretty!” said one crabbed old 
fellow. 

“True! But she is good!” said Caroline quickly, 
throwing him her purse. 

On the 29th of June, thousands of long-haired 
Chouans,! gathered about an obelisk commemorat- 
ing the battle of Trente,? cheered her on the heath 
at Mi-Voix. At the beginning of July she set off 
for Bocage. 

A romantic ride on horseback in this roadless 
country where mystery hovers over every thicket. 


1 Royalist insurgents on the Loire, of Revolutionary fame. 

2 A most important episode in the Brittany wars, in which thirty 
French knights (Charles de Blois’s partisans) vanquished thirty 
English knights (Jean de Montfort’s partisans) in 1351. 
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Marie Caroline donned the historic green riding- 
habit, with grey felt hat bordered by a thin veil. 
She mounted her horse and galloped between 
the Baronne de Charette, the Baronne’s daughter- 
in-law, and Madame de la Rochejaquelein. At the 
Chateau de Mesnard she opened the country ball 
to the sound of bagpipes and the véze.t On Maisdon 
heath, where the ashes of the famous Suzannet are 
buried, she made a speech to the Bishop and the 
people, revealing her most secret thoughts to them: 

“My friends, if new storms should arise again to 
trouble the future of our beautiful country, it is 
in your midst that I would seek shelter, through 
you that I should hope to recover the throne for 
my son.” 

Next, she went to Legé and to the little chapel 
where the pious memory of Charette? is kept 
for ever green and, thence, across the sandy plain 
of the Marais, streaked with its disused canals, 
consumed with sun and heat. Nothing stopped her. 
She spurred on her horse all the faster, and satiated 
herself with this strange country which so well fitted 
in with her sense of adventure. She paid homage 
to the ghost of the Marquis Louis de la Roche- 
jaquelein, killed at Mathes in the district of Riez 
on the 4th of June, 1815. And everywhere she 
discovered examples of Royalist fidelity. These 
were multiplied when she climbed to Haut-Bocage, 


t An ancient musical instrument. 
2 A chieftain of the Vendée, shot at Nantes (1763-1796). 
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on the impressive battlefield of Torfou, in’ the 
Girmel chapel, where a gun had been aimed at 
Marie-Jeanne, beside Stofflet’s tomb, in the Castle 
of Maulévrier, or on those holy sites where she laid 
the first stones of monuments to d’Elbée, Donnissan, 
la Rochejaquelein, Lescure, Cathelineau. The en- 
thusiasm never died down for an instant except, 
perhaps, at Cholet, which had become indus- 
trialized. She went on her way accompanied by 
cheering crowds—young, charming, seductive, 
speaking with the most humble, kissing the children, 
rocking the babies, dancing with peasants and 
nobles, and “‘winning every heart’. On the 15th of 
July, in the Chateau de la Pellissonniére, she finished 
her tour of the Vendée, which Monsieur de Candé, 
in ingenious verses, summed up in this fashion: 


You are leaving us. This favoured land, 
On seeing you, abandoned all its fears ; 
The precious memory will ever stand 

Of your brief sojourn, balm for many tears. 


Receive the Vendée people’s ardent prayer: 
They do not wish for one fond hope to pay 
The price of love, for, having had the mother, 
They hope to have the son with them one day. 


“Ah!” said she to herself; “if Louis XVI had 
come here, he would have been saved!” 

After the shaded vales of Bocage and the damp 
wastes of the Marais, she yearned for the sun and 
rains of Gascony and the jagged silver screen of 
the Pyrenees. She a ala through the Gironde 


The Adorable Duchess 
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country to Blaye. She threw a cursory glance at 
this fortress, as dull as a barrack, squatting beside 
its waters and plains; nothing told her that she 
would one day be driven ashore there like a 
wounded bird. . . . She only saw the river with 
the sun reflected on its waters and its gaily-decked 
boats drifting along, while people shouted con- 
tinually, ‘““Long live the King!” She made her 
entry into her son’s city, Bordeaux, the rich, 
luxurious town where the statue of the Miraculous 
Child was carried under garlands of flowers to the 
singing of cantatas—the town which had been © 
awaiting her for years. . . . At last, Béarn, that 
remote shrine at the base of the Pyrenees, the land 
in which the memory of ‘“‘our Henric” has always 
stirred the people’s hearts, and in which there 
seemed to dwell all the magic and poetry of a 
resurrected monarchy. 

Here, she changed her dress again, putting a 
mountaineer’s beret on her fair head and a tight 
red belt around her wasp-like waist. Like a queen, 
she entered the castle, which looks over great 
expanses of trees and of snow. It guards, on a sort 
of altar round which standards are grouped, the 
great tortoise-shell which was the hero’s cradle. 
She threw herself down before it; she dreamed; 
she prayed; she begged God that her son, waiting 
for her in the shade of Bagatelle with his little 
pony, ‘“‘Liberal”’, might be a new Henri IV... 
she was sure to be heard. ... 
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We can imagine, after this excursion, with what 
spirit she met the reverses of 1830! That Monsieur 
de Polignac was inspired by the Madonna she 
could not doubt. But, still more certainly, she 
realized that France liked a strong hand and that, 
after some rough work by the police, she (France) 
would show her delight at the riddance of a band 
of gossips, selfseekers, and dreamers. She knew the 
kingdom: it consisted neither of the Left Party 
in the Chamber, the office of the newspaper, 
the Constitutionnel, nor the gentry of the Palais 
Royal; it was made up of good citizens, artless 
and sincere. She had seen them follow in her foot- 
steps at Marseilles, Paris, Nantes, Bordeaux—such 
noble people, who had a horror of revolutions and 
wars, and who hailed the Bourbons as the true 
restorers of order, finance and industry. Could 
France not rely upon them for decent government 
in spite of the nasty intrigues of parliamentary 
politics? 

Only, in order to do this, the situation must be 
considered from a broad standpoint; there must 
be a careful examination of the people’s grievances, 
fresh enthusiasm, and a grasp of the situation. This 
sudden collapse had been brought about by old 
men or visionaries, malcontents or incompetents. 
A bomb was lighted and nobody budged ! Charles X 
played whist whilst explosions rumbled in the 
distance. 

Those hot, deadly nights of July! She would 
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remember them all her life. Feverish expectation, 
manifold plans abandoned as soon as they were 
formed. It was like the days of her childhood with 
its mad nocturnal departures, the invasion of 
Bonaparte’s soldiers, or the riots of the /azzaront.. . . 

“What a misfortune to be a woman!’ she 
sighed. 

The troops, however, were faithful. She threw 
her arms around the neck of the dusty officer who 
brought this news to the King. Perhaps she was 
wrong to allow herself to worry. The crown of 
Henri V would be all the more secure for the 
anxiety. Why not be calm, play cards, behave 
according to her rank, as everyone else did? 

But no! She knew it beforehand. They should 
have acted differently. On the 31st of July the 
battle was announced as lost. They must leave 
Versailles. The confusion arose from a vacillating 
Government and a system breaking down at the 
moment of its greatest prosperity. The herd of 
courtiers was in full retreat. Where could she go? 
Rambouillet was spoken of. In the great courtyard 
a clergyman, bare-headed under a blazing sun, 
shouted in a portentous voice: 

“To the Vendée! Henri V and his mother to 
the Vendée!” 

Yes, the Vendée. This was the salvation. The 
time had come to carry out the plan, already 
brewing for two years, to set those heroic provinces 
on a war-footing again; goodness knows they had 
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been but ill-rewarded for what they had done in the 
past. 

They wanted to cut France in two! Very well 
then! They would not begin again by the conspiracy 
of the Gironde, but would reconquer the kingdom 
as Henri IV had done. Mesnard, Jacques de 
Cathelineau and Despinois left hastily for the 
western front. And at the Grand Trianon a little 
man suddenly came into the presence of Charles X. 
He was about four feet high, dressed in a green 
great-coat with velvet collar, wide trousers, and 
two pistols in his belt. The King raised his mournful 
and astonished eyes and recognized his daughter- 
in-law, with her tufts of gold hair escaping in curls 
from under her hat. 

“Why this extraordinary costume, my dear? 
What are these weapons for?” he asked. 

“To defend my children, Sire!” she cried in an 
intense voice. 

“Listen to me, my child, and take off this costume 
of a Walter Scott heroine!” 

“Father! Allow me to go! I shall take my son, 
Henri V. I shall show him to the Vendée people. ... 
They will use him as a bulwark against revolution !”’ 

“Idiocy! I will not allow my little grandson to 
risk any such dangerous chances!” 

She argued and fumed; her cheeks were flaming, 
her voice high. She was dismissed. And when she 
had gone out the old King turned tremblingly to 
one of his oldest friends: 
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“Well, what did you think of her?” 

‘‘Abominable, Sire!’ he stammered. 

No wonder the monarchy would fall. She, her- 
self, would be treated like some drivelling old 
woman, after wasting all her youthful energy, which 
might have saved it. 

The defeat became more serious, so Madame, 
who was in despair, made a last attempt. She 
reappeared before that silent monarch who capi- 
tulated to shopkeepers. This time she left off 
all comic-opera disguises, for she must give him 
no cause for reproaches and gain the attention, 
if not the respect, of these people who did not 
understand, who did not know, who had _ never 
understood. She took Henri-Dieudonné by the 
hand. He was nearly ten, serious, determined, with 
fire in his blue eyes. 

“Sire,” she said, “I beg you to allow me to go 
to Paris with my son. . . . The people love him. 
A child appeases anger. The capital will soon be 
pacified and the crown honoured... .” 

Charles X waved his long, thin hand in a gesture 
of absolute refusal. 

“I refuse. My grandson must wait for the future. 
He must not be exposed in this manner to any 
stray bullet of a rioter.” 

“Well! Then I will not take Henri, but I shall 
go alone to the capital. There is a post-chaise with 
six horses waiting for me. I shall present myself 
before the people of Paris. . . . I know them, they 
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know me. . . . They will listen to me. Give me 
your permission to speak to them.” 
“Never !”” 


This maniacal prudence of old men, obstinately 
wasting days which no longer belong to them, when 
one fine gesture, one romantic decision, mightchange 
the face of destiny! Madame became stubborn; 
pleaded, implored, until six in the evening. . . . 
Every minute her chances of success diminished. 
At the end of the afternoon the game was lost. 
The horses were unharnessed, the postilions sent 
away. 

During those sinister July days, when a band of 
selfseekers, intriguers, scoundrels, had succeeded 
in turning the people against the crown to their 
own benefit, the Duchesse de Berri missed the 
chance of writing the most beautifully poetic page 
of her life: the story of a little princess who, with 
her smile, restored good sense, peace, and friend- 
ship, who quelled disturbances, staunched spilled 
blood and taught the French people to love one 
another again; in other words, the tale of the fairy 
who subdued the dragon, of Beauty who vanquished 
the Beast by her charm and gentleness. 

Now, she was nothing but a poor thing, shaken 
about with the baggage of the Court, an exile once 
again, dragged in a dusty coach along those French 
roads over which she had so often travelled in 
triumph! What cowardice! They would go on 
interminably, and never fight! Those amongst them 
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who wanted to resist were censured. Despinois, with 
five hundred men of the 4th Light Infantry and 
three squadrons of the 9th Cuirassiers, had called 
up the old Vendée commanders on the Loire. He 
was thrown over by the King. After a mad march 
across the Mauges, he was finally stopped at 
Fontenay; the Vendée itself did nothing: “‘Enough 
misery has oppressed our country!’ it declared. 

The state-coaches jerked along, covered with 
trunks, parcels, trusses of hay, under the relentless 
August sun—an endless, sorrowful journey into 
exile. 

“What do you think of all that happened?” 
Caroline asked her daughter. 

“Mamma, as long as I thought they were fighting, 
I knew each one would do his duty; but when I 
noticed that we were leaving without fighting, I 
thought it foolish.” 

This last embarkation of the kings at Cherbourg 
has been preserved for posterity by romantic 
paintings and touching engravings by painter- 
adherents to the Bourbon cause. The reality was 
less poetic; there were no sublime gestures, no 
parting words, no eyes raised towards heaven. On 
that tragic summer day, these exiles who bore away 
with them fourteen centuries of prosperity and 
glory, these last representatives of the divinely 
appointed monarchy, were merely weary and 
ridiculous travellers. They left France without a 
hint of their exalted position, in travelling caps and 
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clothing soiled by the dusty roads. Henri V’s mother 
was perhaps the most sorrowful case: she ran about 
in a flurry like a bewildered May-beetle, striking 
against everything, a man’s hat on the side of her 
head, clutching her two greyhounds—Lala and 
Fouliche—which had replaced the white Chicorée, 
to her breast. 

At this moment she was feeling the reaction from 
the violent emotions which had previously shaken 
her. As is the case with essentially nervous persons, 
she lapsed into the most complete despair after her 
fiery attack on Charles X’s lack of energy. 

But how oppose such a fate? In the space of a 
very few years, to go from Naples to Paris, from 
the Duc de Berri’s death-bed to the Duc de Bor- 
deaux’s cradle, from the deepest despair to the 
most delirious joy, from a sort of national apotheosis 
to sink down suddenly into nothingness which she 
could not have foreseen, to depart, fly, like a band 
of cowards, and to England, of all places !—that 
disagreeable, foggy land, where God alone knew 
how they would be received! If only they had 
embarked for those sunny countries where melan- 
choly is soon dispersed! It was indeed the right 
moment for her to repeat “Sicily! Sicily!” the 
eternal refrain of this buffeted existence, far from 
her own sunny clime and her happy surroundings. 

Except for this natural lament, Madame expressed 
no regrets, no desires. Confusedly, she perceived 
the immensity of the catastrophe in which she was 
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a participant. She looked round: here, on the green 
waves of the Channel, in this Court in its disarray, 
in those incompetent old men, she saw the old 
order drifting away out of sight of the French coast, 
to which it was never to return. 


PART IV 


THE ROMANCE 


OLYROOD, that sombre feudal fortress, 
Hye once have been a fitting habitation 
for Marie Stuart, but now it was dismal 
and dilapidated enough. Not for an instant did 
it flatter Marie Caroline’s taste for romance; she 
nearly died of boredom in the shade of its four 
towers while she watched Charles X playing whist, 
or scented the jealousy of the Angoulémes. Although 
royal etiquette was certainly enervating enough in 
the Tuileries, there, at least, there was the com- 
pensation of power, riches, future hopes; but when 
all these were lost, it then became odious. How 
could she adapt herself to such playing at royalty, 
which led to nothing save a secret desire to settle 
down in exile and make the best of misfortunes 
with the help of amusements suitable for second 
childhood? 
When her normal energy returned, and with it 
a clear idea of the situation, Madame realized that 
she was unable to bear it any longer. That very 
September she escaped from Holyrood with Mes- 
nard and the Comtesse de Bouillé, to visit England 
under the name so dear to her heart of “Comtesse 
de Rosny.” Bath, Clifton, Bristol, Gloucester, Mal- 
vern, Wells, Birmingham, and the houses of the aris- 
tocracy saw them in turn and, though they were 
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not always welcome at first, the English quickly 
took to this Princess who was so unlike others. As 
for her, day by day she recovered more of her ad- 
venturous and audacious spirit, now that she was 
away from the dull and depressing surroundings of 
Holyrood. 

It was thought that this continual rushing about 
from place to place would make her forget her 
troubles. This would have been true in the case 
of the ordinary frivolous woman, but she was some- 
thing besides: outwardly fragile, she had all the 
attributes of a king’s daughter, one of the last 
believers in monarchy and in its divine and saving 
powers. 

These were strange times when revolution, held - 
back for a moment, suddenly burst out everywhere, 
making thrones totter. What was the outcome of 
the fifteen years that had passed since Waterloo 
and the Holy Alliance? Monarchs no longer resisted ; 
they were not sure of themselves. They compromised 
with the commonalty and parleyed with the people. 
Those who were sly renounced their prerogatives, 
clothed themselves in dignity and hoarded their 
money in peace. Alone, a dear little woman of 
absolutely no importance refused to give way before 
the rising tide. She would preserve honour, astonish 
Europe! And even this was not the most extra- 
ordinary episode in her baffling career. 

The inhabitants of Holyrood, including “the old 
Judge”, as she called her father-in-law, might be 
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horrified and raise their eyebrows in amazement, 
but what of that? 

In the spring of 1831 the “Comtesse de Rosny” 
was succeeded by the “‘Comtesse de Sagana”’, and 
then by “Madame Giuseppa Sannacone”’; and in 
these romantic guises the Duchesse travelled from 
Edinburgh to Rotterdam, then up the Rhine, 
through Bavaria, Switzerland, Piedmont, and 
reached Sestri, a dozen leagues from Genoa, where 
she hoped to meet Charles Albert, King of Sardinia. 
Scheming here and plotting there, she aimed at 
the realization of a dream which would bring her 
back to the throne as Regent until her son came 
of age. What she had been prevented from attempt- 
ing on the goth of July of the previous year, she 
would attempt now. Charles X might pout; 
Angouléme might proclaim himself the King of the 
rag-tag and bobtail, and style himself Louis XIX, 
. . . but she! she would have saved France and 
royalty. 

Do not smile! A few years later, a moustached 
personage of no great capacity, coming from good- 
ness knows where, was to attempt something very 
different in Strasbourg and Boulogne, and this 
personage in 1852 became Emperor of the French. 
You will succeed in nothing if you do not believe 
firmly in your star: at least, Marie Caroline believed 
in hers with all her heart! 

In spite of her diplomatic inexperience, her 
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inability to spell, her gabbling in a mixture of 
French and Italian, she left no stone unturned 
to get the ear of all the sovereigns in Europe, from 
the Emperor of Austria to the King of Portugal, 
from William of Holland to the Duke of Modena. 
She disarmed those whom she met. 

“My daughter,” said Pope Gregory XVI laugh- 
ingly to her; ‘there is a well-known proverb 
amongst us: Chi va piano va sano. But I shall alter 
it to Qui va piano non fa mente!” * 

Charles Albert gave her a hundred and thirty 
thousand francs. The Hague Government, mani- 
pulated by Ouvrard, the banker, promised to inter- 
vene on her behalf. She wrote letters unceasingly, 
giving to each of her correspondents an appropriate 
nickname, which caused rather a hubbub. The 
King of Naples became “the Magistrate”, Maréchal 
de Bourmont, “Laurent”, Berryer, ‘Maurice 
Gilet”, Cathelineau, “‘the young Achilles”, and 
Chateaubriand, ‘‘Fénelon’’! In spite of the intoler- 
able Blacas, who had come to Italy to thwart her 
plans, she would start, and disembark at Marseilles 
as before; the Midi and the Vendée would rise up; 
Fifi would not be able to hold out more than a 
week, and she would reinstate herself in the Tuileries. 
This was certain. The Duc de Berri himself had 
appeared to Madame, and had predicted it; she 
often had dreams which came true. 


* “Who acts slowly acts well”, which the Pope changed to 
‘Who acts slowly does nothing.” 
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As a matter of fact, in spite of a few grumblers, 
the royalists were urging her on in this adventure. 
Self-deception, vainglory, a desire to please, an 
exact appreciation of the political situation, blind 
faith—who knows which of these prompted them? 
She was nearly at the end of her tether. They 
encouraged and flattered her, they promised her 
still more miracles. Many persons more balanced 
than she would have been taken in by them. 

Think of the beach at Massa on the night of the 
24th of April 1832, when the Duchess crossed the 
sands on foot, leaning on Monsieur de Bressac’s 
arm, and rested in the shed of the customs-house 
officer. It was raining. The weather was bad, the 
skies heavy; the calendar marked the ill-omened 
festival of Saint Polycarpe. . . . What of it! 

“Tl mean to wipe out the disgrace of Rambouillet,” 
said Marie Caroline proudly. The die was cast. 
She had predicted the overthrow of her uncle 
Philippe. On the 5th of February she drew up on 
paper the names of the Provisional Government: 
the Marquis de Pastoret, the Duc de Bellune (whom 
she had christened ‘Nicolas”), the Comte de 
Kergorlay and Chateaubriand, whom she liked 
but little, however ! 

‘He is too possessed with the idea that his pen 
alone is enough to restore a throne, just as it could 
upset one,” she said. . . . And René had already 
begun to play pranks. He foresaw that all this 
would end badly, and he wrote: 

The Adorable Duchess I 
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“Minister of darkness with full powers, chargé- 
d’affaires accredited to the Court of Shades, I have 
no aptitude for this job. I would not be capable 
of secret attachments, so I could only be accused 
of devotion to such a cause by being actually found 
out.” 

Madame paid little heed to this expression of 
contempt or to such rolling periods. At three 
o’clock in the morning, the ship’s boat conveyed 
her to the Carlo Alberto, decorated with fleurs- 
de-lis, where her faithful friends, disguised under 
Italian names, cheered her rapturously. She had 
already dropped her titles, and under the name of 
“Rosa Itagliano” she greeted Messieurs de Saint- 
Priest, de Bourmont, de Kergorlay, Sala, Ledhuys, 
Sabatier, as well as the Marquise de Podenas and 
her attendant, Mademoiselle Lebeschu. They had 
changed their names to Almandra, Almazan, 
Edoardo, Ferrari and Semino. A moment of enthu- 
siasm, of light-headed generous feeling, of poetic 
exaltation. ... 

“Even if our children are to be orphans,” cried 
one of them, “‘we shall have bequeathed them the 
honour of a page in history!” 

“No!” cried Marie Caroline. “Look! The wind 
is taking us towards France. We shall be there in 
forty-five hours. God is on our side!”’ 

She was obviously sincere. She remembered her 
arrival in Provence sixteen years before and now 
she dreamed of a Vendée under arms, a Gironde 
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decked with flags. . . . The worst was over; she 
had broken down the resistance of her family and 
of de Blacas. Whatever might happen, the kingdom 
was waiting for her. This was to be a second return 


from Elba! 


Everyone knows the outcome of the venture—at 
least, its principal features. As for the details, what 
nonsense has been written on the subject! Friends 
or adversaries, Legitimists or Republicans, scur- 
rilous writers or novelists—each contributed his 
own version, added fiction and not a little of the 
picturesque to a story already crammed with both. 
Was not the contrast between the two landings— 
on the goth of May 1816 and on the 2oth of 
April 1832—great enough? That night the sea 
was rough, the beach deserted near the Planier 
lighthouse. It was cold; Marie Caroline, wrapped 
in a sailor’s sou’wester, was whispering with several 
dim figures buffeted by the wind: MM. de 
Lachaud, de Bermont, de Candolle, Laget, and 
Podio. A dismal talk... . A great day was promised 
for the morrow, however. 

In the morning the white flag was to float above 
the steeple of Saint Laurent, the tocsin was to ring, 
the call to arms was to be made by beat of drum 
through the town, and two thousand faithful 
inhabitants were to march to the Hétel de Ville 
shouting “Vive Henri V!” The garrison would 
join the movement, and would fetch Madame from 
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the farm known as “La Folie’, where she was to 
spend the night. Despite its ill-omened name, she 
had consented to go to the farm. Do not let us 
criticize too cruelly this venture which, from the 
very start, was a wretched fiasco. 

The Duc d’Escars, ‘“‘Governor-General of the 
Midi’, presented himself, all out of breath, to the 
excited Princess, who was ready for the fray. Barely 
sixty of his own people had had the courage to 
join him and follow him down to the Mairie, where 
a lieutenant of the 13th Regiment of the line © 
arrested Monsieur de Lachaud and dispersed his 
companions. A pitiful muddle, indeed! The Carlo 
Alberto had taken flight, pursued by the frigate 
Le Sphynx. What remained to be done? Hide, 
wait, return surreptitiously to Italy? People’s 
opinions had certainly changed. Revolutions were 
no longer made in a day.... 

Marie Caroline drew herself up to her full height. 
Never was she more beautiful, more seductive, more 
desirable than at such moments. She was wearing 
the costume of a heroine of romance ready for the 
fray, with two little pistols and a dagger stuck in 
her belt. 

“T shall not disappoint the hopes of a country 
which has given so many proofs of devotion to 
my family,” she cried. ‘‘Since the Midi seems to 
hesitate, in spite of all its promises to me, to the 
Vendée, sirs!”’ 

She saw in her mind’s eye the armies of Saint- 
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Florent-le-Vieil and of the moors of Maisdon. She 
would go and find them again. 

How did she manage this journey through the 
southern provinces of France without arousing the 
suspicions of Louis Philippe’s police? Were we to 
believe the writers of anecdotes and memoirs, the 
old-wives’-tales, this wild rush must have been 
stranger than anything in fiction. The Duchesse 
must have braved every peril, walking instead of 
riding, sleeping under the stars, following a quite 
impossible itinerary in order to visit faithful friends, 
asking protection from Republicans subjugated by 
her charms, holding Court in the towns as she 
used to do in the days of the Restoration and as 
Madame la Duchesse de Guise was doing at that 
very moment—a sort of triumphal journey under 
the eyes of police who were either quite stupid or 
else frightened. 

Nothing of the sort occurred. Fat Poulot’s agents 
were not so stupid, the future Regent not so mad 
as all that! In setting down the facts we shall upset 
thick-and-thin lovers of the romantic, and perhaps 
we shall be up against touching family traditions, 
but nothing is more picturesque than reality for 
those who keep their eyes open.! 


On the evening of the 3rd of May, the Marquis 
de Villeneuve-Bargemont, who, as magistrate of 


x All the following details are taken from the unpublished journal 
of the Marquis de Villeneuve-Bargemont, kindly given to us by his 
grandson, the late Marquis de Suffren. 
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Bouches-du-Rhéne in 1816, had welcomed Caroline 
from Naples, left the good town of Aix, his resi- 
dence, in a well-built coach. Monsieur de Vitrolles 
had lent it to him; it was drawn by spirited horses 
borrowed by Monsieur de Beausset, his cousin, from 
the chief of the constabulary—the height of irony! 
The coachman was trustworthy; he was a Swiss 
who had served previously in the Royal Guard at 
Diesbach. He had been told a cock-and-bull story, 
under the pledge of secrecy, that his master was 
about to run away with one of his mistresses, and 
that on no account was he to say anything about 
it to Madame la Marquise. He was greatly amused. 

“Yes, yes!’ he whispered to Vitrolles, bursting 
with laughter. “Hush!” 

To keep Louis Philippe’s officials off the scent, 
the Marquis had announced that he was going with 
his wife into Normandy to visit one of his relatives 
who was ill. Passports were easily obtained for this 
purpose, as the staff of the police headquarters 
had been changed very little. Monsieur de Ville- 
neuve still retained his authority; what he declared 
was readily believed. No one was surprised, there- 
fore, to see a heavy coach loaded with provisions 
and prepared for a lengthy journey. 

It started off in the direction of Lambesc across 
the country-side of Aix, and would have gone 
on without incident but for a policeman who ap- 
peared to be following them as long as light lasted; 
he was lost to sight when they increased their speed. 
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Towards midnight, after having passed through 
Saint-Cannat, they came to a spot where a path 
led out of a thicket. Here the coach stopped. Two 
shadowy figures got out and one of them, Monsieur 
de Beausset, called loudly: 

“Laurent!” 

At this, seven persons came out on the path; 
six were dressed as shepherds, in full jackets, and 
broad-brimmed hats, with pistols in their belts and 
carrying heavy sticks. The seventh was a little lady 
who asked in a brisk, energetic voice: 

“Is Monsieur de Villeneuve there?” 

The second person from the coach approached 
her respectfully, bowed, and kissed the hand held 
out to him. In the glimmer of the lanterns, the 
Marquis recognized Madame, wrapped in a blue 
and black striped cloak and wearing a straw hat 
with a white veil twisted round it. 

“‘Are you coming with us?” she asked. 

‘Madame, I will follow you to the ends of the 
earth!” 

Everyone who saw her spoke like this, but she 
knew how to reply to them, however! 

“Then I am quite safe,” she said in the same 
tone. 

They at once got ready to proceed. One of the 
shepherds, Monsieur de Lorges, took off his rustic 
disguise to change into a more prosaic one. He 
rummaged in the box of the carriage and drew 
out a coachman’s uniform; he then clambered up 
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onto the seat. Another—it was the faithful Mesnard 
—sat behind in the interior with Monsieur de 
Villeneuve facing him. Marie Caroline thanked 
her escort prettily, and Monsieur de Beausset said 
to her, kissing her hand: 

“T hope that God will grant our prayers for a 
safe journey for Madame. It has begun well, though 
we were followed for some time by a policeman. . . .” 

Suddenly he stopped, and exclaimed in a low 
voice : 

“There he is!” 

And, truly enough, twenty yards away they saw 
a motionless shadow in a two-cornered hat. Had 
they been followed? Had the police been warned, 
and were they waiting in ambush? But Caroline 
merely laughed. 

“Bah! Let us not be late,” she said. “To the 
Vendée, gentlemen!” 

This was her war-cry, her one thought. She might 
have been wrong about the Midi, whose spirits were 
easily roused and as easily damped, like those of 
her own Two-Sicilies, but there could be no doubt 
about the men of the West. She had seen the 
royalist armies with their weapons and banners, 
that faithful militia, ready to charge into gorse 
thickets and oak groves at the first call. And she 
longed, now, to lead them. 

The coach lumbered off, escorted for some time 
by the sham shepherds, ready to resist any surprise 
attack. Then it went off, departed at a gallop, 
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while that troublesome gendarme took the road 
leading to Istres and Saint-Chamas. The journey 
through the Midi had begun, a very simple affair 
which would be soon over. During the night they 
only stopped for a quarter of an hour at Port Royal 
to change post-horses, and, then, on again. 

But before deciding to go direct to Beaucaire, 
Monsieur de Villeneuve tried in the gloom of the 
coach to put the situation fairly and squarely before 
Madame. Quite frankly he pointed out to her the 
danger and the risks, but more especially the utter 
uselessness of her enterprise. France was tired of 
revolutions and of changing from one form of 
monarchy to another. The Government of July 
had announced a plan which curbed the unruly 
and satisfied all sensible people. The Vendée would 
not rise any more than Provence had risen. The 
heroic age was past. Would it not be much more 
politic to wait until Louis Philippe, through his 
own errors, was obliged to abandon the throne he 
had usurped? Then, in the revolutionary distur- 
bances which were sure to ensue, Henri V and his 
mother would appear on the scene, like saviours 
of their country. 

While the coach rolled monotonously on, he 
could say all this because he was unable to see 
his charming travelling-companion, and therefore 
was unable to observe the agitation he was causing 
her. So he went on with his argument: he frankly 
proposed taking her back to Italy. Nothing could 
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be easier! Passports and relays of horses were all 
arranged for in the assumed name of the Duchess 
of Vicenza: in two days she would be out of reach. 

“No,” she said sharply; “‘the Vendée is waiting 
for me. The Bourbons have allowed too often 
these brave people to fight alone without sharing 
their sufferings. I owe it to them to lead them. 
Do not insist on your alternative scheme. 

And so,” she added, with that cajoling grace 
which she possessed to such a high degree, “do 
not be disturbed, for you will see how adaptable 
I am when I travel. I sleep perfectly in the coach, 
and bread and water are all I want. You see what 
a soldier I am, and in war I shall live as a soldier!” 

With a charming peal of laughter, she curled 
herself up on the cushions and went to sleep with 
all the placidity in the world. Monsieur de Ville- 
neuve spoke no more. He had done his duty as an 
honest man. Nothing remained for him but to see 
this Walter Scott romance through and not 
bother about common sense. 

Perhaps, if the Princess could have foreseen the 
hours of anguish which followed the failure at 
Marseilles and which we can easily imagine now, 
she would have listened to reason more readily; 
but, some time before, certain faithful friends had 
put this ridiculous scheme of hers in a very favour- 
able light, making no secret of their belief in its 
complete success and promising her ample revenge 
in the event of its failure. She had been received 
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joyously by the Boureneuil family, where she had 
completely recovered from the fatigue of her 
journey; on her arrival she had slept for twelve 
hours consecutively in a good bed, while they busied 
themselves with providing her with fresh horses, etc. 

Actually, all this began to be extraordinarily 
amusing to her. She enjoyed this extravagant 
adventure and the jolting of the nocturnal journey 
a thousand times more than yawning at Holyrood 
and watching Charles X playing whist. 

So the moment that the daylight of Friday 
morning, the 4th of May, awakened her, she started 
to work immediately. The reality was but a con- 
tinuation of her dreams. 

“Come!” she said to her companions. ‘‘Now is 
the time to get everything arranged between us. 
If we meet the police on our way, who shall we 
say we are?” 

Monsieur de Villeneuve replied respectfully : 

“For some days Madame must condescend to 
travel under a name which will always be treated 
with respect: and she must also allow me to pass 

as her husband.” 

Another alteration in her title! Nothing could 
have enchanted her more. It was like being at the 
Valois ball again. 

“Well!” said she, smiling; ‘now I am Madame 
Alban de Villeneuve and you are my husband !— 
And you,” she asked Mesnard ; ‘‘who will you be?” 

The old soldier was used to masquerading under 
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aliases. In this emergency he might make use, 
strictly speaking, of a passport given him at Geneva 
and bearing the French consul’s visa, which repre- 
sented him as an English lord on his travels: but 
the paper appeared useless: it was covered with 
erasures, badly written, all smeared with different 
inks, and illegible dates were scratched all over it. 
They preferred to make Mesnard up as a Swiss 
merchant, Madame de Villeneuve’s uncle, who 
had come to join them at Aix and was to accom- 
pany them to Bordeaux. This comedy had, to 
support it, some papers from Genoa made out in 
the name of a certain Monsieur Périsse. Although 
this designation was not particularly convincing, 
it answered pretty well to the lugubrious air of 
this gentleman-in-waiting. 

As for Monsieur de Lorges, perched up on the 
seat, he became “Denis’’, the coachman, a servant 
of this comic-opera family. He was advised not to 
give more than forty sous to the postboys, so as 
not to attract too much attention! 

During the whole day of the 4th of May they 
drove on without stopping. At seven in the morning 
they crossed the Rhéne at Beaucaire, at ten o’clock 
they went through Nimes, whence Monsieur de 
Rochemore had left for Scotland some time before 
to persuade Madame to return to France, at eleven 
o’clock they lunched merrily in the coach upon 
cold chicken, cakes, and Bordeaux wine, with which 
Monsieur de Vitrolles had filled the boxes. Lunel 
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and Montpellier were passed at full speed under 
a blazing blue sky, veiled, at times, by clouds of 
dust. At six in the evening they dined, again, without 
stopping. The last town they noticed in the moon- 
light was Méze and when the coach went through 
the low-lying town of Béziers, they were all fast 
asleep. 

Since no incident had occurred on this first day, 
they decided to make a little break in the journey 
on the 5th, a Saturday, at the hostelry at Barbiera 
before reaching Carcassonne. Owing to the pre- 
cautions they had taken, it was evident that Louis 
Philippe’s police did not know Madame had dis- 
embarked or else they were looking for her in 
Provence and watching the Italian frontiers. The 
Duchesse, also, had recovered her high spirits and 
communicated them to her companions. Towards 
nightfall, when they were rapidly crossing Laura- 
guais, whose coolness and shade contrasted with 
the burning aridity of lower Languedoc, Monsieur 
de Villeneuve ventured to suggest: 

“If Madame wishes, she can now make an 
excellent dinner at the house of her friends, who 
would welcome her.” 

“Who?” 

“Monsieur de Villéle—there is his house!” 

She smiled. 

“Oh! By all means, if we were not in such a 
hurry and obliged to keep in hiding. . . . It would 
be charming. 
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‘“‘Heavens!” she added, ‘‘how surprised he would 
be to see us arrive! But he might tell us in his 
didactic manner” (and she imitated the nasal tone 
of the former minister’s voice) : 

***You are hare-brained . . . imprudent. You must 
return home!’”’ 

She burst out laughing, and then, with her usual 
quick change of mood, she became serious again 
and continued : 

“Ah! I regret all the same not to profit by his 
advice at this moment. He has a fine brain. And, 
if I win back for my son the kingdom of his fathers, 
Monsieur de Villéle will have no small position in 
my Government.” 

She thought for a moment. 

“And, mind you, I do not believe he would 
disapprove of my enterprise; for my friend, Mon- 
sieur de Corbiére, who was so strongly opposed to 
it for so long, now gives it his heartiest approval. 
Three months ago he urged me to go to Brittany, 
assuring me that I would find the nucleus of five 
army corps, of about thirty to thirty-five thousand 
men, which would increase like a snowball as soon 
as my presence was made known in the western 
departments. And he said that he himself would 
shoulder a musket if necessary !—how good it would 
be to find Charette’s army there once more, and 
Cathelineau’s and Autichamp’s and Cadoudal’s and 
last, but not least, Madame de Rochejaquelein’s; 
for she also is at the head of one, and I would be 
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Commander-in-Chief of them all, in the name of 
my darling son! Wouldn’t that be splendid !”” 

Monsieur de Villeneuve respectfully nodded, for 
he now understood how entirely useless it was to 
argue with a Princess engaged on such a venture. 
The hard facts of reality would disillusion her, and 
soon enough too.... 

It was nine at night when the dusty coach 
entered the good town of Toulouse and drew up 
at the stage. The mysterious travellers finished 
their dinner in the carriage. 

“Come!” said Marie Caroline prettily to her 
pseudo-husband, handing him her glass. ‘“‘You shall 
know all my thoughts. For that matter, I have 
nothing to hide from you, and my secret, had I 
one, would be in good hands. .. .” 

Before the Hétel de la Poste a tall, thin person 
of the younger Gascon type was watching arrivals 
with every appearance of feverish anxiety. He 
looked roughly at the false Denis, who was occupied 
with the harnessing of fresh horses, and then went 
up to him. 

“You are Monsieur de Lorges,”’ he said beneath 
his breath. ‘I knew you in the Royal Guard, you 
may remember. I am the Comte de Puylaroque.”’ 

This was true. This gentleman from the district 
of Montauban had given the most valued pledges 
of loyalty to the late monarchy. In concert with 
his brother, he had corresponded from Toulouse 
with Her Royal Highness in the interests of Henri V. 
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“As soon as I heard what happened at Mar- 
seilles,’ he continued, “I never for a moment 
doubted that Madame would pass through Tou- 
louse. The newspapers said that she was arrested 
on board the Carlo Alberto. I knew very well this 
was not true. She is there. It is absolutely necessary 
that I should speak with her for a moment. There 
is nothing here to disturb you. The town is quiet, 
and no one here suspects anything.” 

Monsieur de Villeneuve, however, consulted by 
Lorges, was not at all inclined to prolong this halt. 

“We cannot stop here any longer,” he replied. 
“But we can arrange such an interview, however. 
If Monsieur de Puylaroque will await us on the 
Agen road, and there are no people about, he can 
then climb up on the box-seat and confer with 
Madame without our slowing down.” 

And he gave the order for departure forthwith. 
As soon as they had all got in, he informed the 
Duchesse of what had taken place. When he men- 
tioned the name of Puylaroque, she said: 

‘Ah! He and his brother are our devoted friends. 
I shall be charmed to see him.” 

This was not long delayed: they had barely 
reached the open country when a man appeared 
on the road and climbed nimbly up on the seat 
beside Monsieur de Lorges. Turning about and 
leaning towards the interior of the coach, he began 
with Gascon eloquence and a strong accent to 
trace the scenario of another romance: 
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“If Her Royal Highness would stop at Toulouse !”’ 
he begged. “For some days without intermission 
we have been waiting for her. She would find it 
a safe retreat and be able to make it the centre 
and the headquarters of her operations. . . . No 
other town is so well suited for her purposes. 
The population is friendly to her cause. Enormous 
resources are at the disposition of the Royalist 
party. From Toulouse it is possible to communicate 
with Provence and Brittany at the same time. Let 
Madame deign to put her trust in me. Everyone 
will do his utmost to see that she is safely hidden 
away while her great schemes are being carefully’ 
worked out.” 

He went on talking without being at all put out 
by his uncomfortable position or by the jolting of 
the carriage. Assuredly, he already saw himself as 
the re-creator of the Kingdom of Aquitaine, the 
dream of the supporters of Louis XVIII; at the 
head of troops, as Gascon as himself, engaged upon 
the reconquest of France. He knew nothing of the 
Princess’s inner thoughts, of the feelings, senti- 
mental and mystical, that were urging her on the 
road to Vendée. She quickly enlightened him in 
a short sentence which was as good as a command. 

‘Well then, Madame,” he cried, “I shall ask 
Your Royal Highness for permission to join you 
there, and fight for you in the West as I would 
have done in the Midi.” 

She acquiesced by giving him her hand; he kissed 
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it fervently and, slipping down from the seat, dis- 
appeared into the night. It was not long before 
they came across him again, 

The mad race continued with no other inter- 
ruption; at four o’clock in the morning the coach 
crossed the bridge at Moissac. During the early 
hours of the morning they made a halt at a tavern 
in La Magistére, a Quercy village, where they 
lunched and carefully reviewed the situation, 
Madame’s plan was to go direct to the Castle of 
Plassac, belonging to the Marquis de Dampierre, 
in the Gironde and there, to prepare for an entry 
into the Vendée; but this nobleman also owned 
a house at Saint-Denis, quite close to their present 
halt. 

‘“Monitjoie and Saint-Denis !* cried Marie Caro- 
line. “It is a good omen.” 

“That is true, but our disappointment would be 
great if} on arriving at Plassac, we should learn 
that we had passed quite close to the Marquis 
de Dampierre here without seeing him at Saint- 
Denis.” 

“Well, we will go to Saint-Denis !”” 

Sunday, the 6th of May, dawned radiantly, 
Leaving Monsieur de Lorges to look after their 
carriage, the travellers crossed the Garonne in a 
boat and, assuming the air of ordinary travellers, 
reached the castle of Quercy on which their atten- 
tion had been centred. They rehearsed their social 
ranks ; the Marquis and the Marquise de Villeneuve- 
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Bargemont and their dear uncle, Périsse. Her Royal 
Highness had never seemed more delighted. 

The person they were looking for was not there; 
they only met his sister-in-law and his brother, 
who gave them the heartiest of welcomes. The 
Comtesse kept them for luncheon and offered to 
conduct them to the church in the village that day, 
where there was a festival to celebrate the first 
communion of some of the children. All was peace- 
ful and happy. Who would have thought that this 
land had just emerged from a revolution and was 
perhaps on the brink of another? Flowers, songs, 
white veils, incense, prayers. . . . The sham Mar- 
quise de Villeneuve yawned discreetly ; she detested 
long-drawn-out religious ceremonies. In the mean- 
time, her putative husband was galloping at full 
speed to the parish of Saint-Riste, whose priest kept 
up a correspondence with the Marquis de Dam- 
pierre. He learned that this faithful Royalist was 
certainly to be found at Plassac; to make still more 
certain, they would do well to inquire of Monsieur 
de Pleineselve, quondam counsellor at the pre- 
fecture, as they passed through Agen. 

At half-past twelve they met again for luncheon 
in the castle. It was evident that the Duchesse 
and her companions could not disguise the fact 
that they were nearly worn out by their journeyings, 
although some pdté de foie gras was served which 
soothed Uncle Périsse. . . . And then, the venture 
gave Marie Caroline endless amusement. She played 
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her part wonderfully well: each time that questions 
were raised about the admirable and majestic 
mother of Henri V, she gave sideways glances at 
her pseudo lord and master. At every compliment 
she winked, and Monsieur de Villeneuve did not 
know how to make her behave herself. At last, as 
they were leaving, he played his part with a shone 
of authority : 

“Emma!...” he said. 

She SEL Sica a strong desire to laugh. Could 
she allow herself to be called ““Emma’’? 

“Emma, you must thank Madame de Dampierre 
with me for her kindness. As for myself, I hope that 
we shall see her again one day, under happier 
auspices.” 

Good-byes were politely expressed by the sham 
couple. After having recrossed the Garonne, 
not far from Croqueladre, they reached the coach 
again, where the good Denis was waiting. En route! 
At half-past five they reached the gates of Agen. 

This was the last town of importance where they 
changed horses before setting off due west, for it 
was out of the question, as had often been told 
them, to run the risk of meeting Louis Philippe’s 
police again in a city like Bordeaux. Romance 
was all very well, but prudence and secrecy were 
necessary. During the half-hour while the horses 
were being changed they were more circumspect 
than her unfortunate relatives at the time of the 
flight from Varennes; Madame lowered her veil 
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and Mesnard pulled his black-silk cap over his 
eyes. They did not stir from their places and 
pretended to sleep, while Villeneuve superintended 
the postboys and Lorges paid a visit to Monsieur 
de Pleineselve. 

All was well. The Marquis de Dampierre was 
living at Plassac at that time. 

At six o’clock they set off again, leaving behind 
them the Garonne valley and turning to the right 
towards the steep hills of Bon-Encontre. No one 
noticed the carriage except a drunken man, who 
must have been a clairvoyant, and who vainly tried 
to hold it up. A wretched fool who had observed 
Sunday too well in his own fashion! He shouted, 
he sang, he staggered after the coach, which slowly 
climbed the long, zigzag road. . . . Would he 
rouse the population? He was of no importance! 
He finished by rolling into a ditch, and they laughed 
when he was out of sight. 

Eight o’clock at night. A charming sub-prefecture 
in a setting of freshness. 

“Oh! Look at those young girls. .. . They are 
here for our benefit, surely.” 

And, indeed, these pretty young people of Agen 
wore green aprons over their white dresses! The 
Duchesse immediately noticed this innocent little 
bit of vanity in Chouan girls. She would have 
stopped and kissed several of these minxes, but 
there was not a moment to lose. The coach rapidly 
left Agen far behind. During the night they changed 
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horses at Canson and Bergerac without a moment’s 
delay. In the morning Castillon was reached. 
It was a market-day. Be careful! Marie Caroline 
shrugged her pretty shoulders. She already felt at 
home in “ther own kingdom’’, and she wished to 
eat her meal in the tavern in the midst of this 
pleasant hubbub. 

For did she not recognize the entire country? 
Libourne, Saint-André de Cubzac, Blaye . . . Blaye 
above all, that dreary and flat country which 
she had seen alive with royal standards and cheer- 
ing crowds, now depressed her horribly. At half- 
past seven they changed horses at Etaliers-Miram- 
beau and, at last, in the middle of the night, the 
shadow of a large house appeared: Plassac, said 
to have been constructed in the olden days = an 
archbishop of Lyons. 

The coach drew up at the end of its journeyings. 
Villeneuve climbed out, went to the big gate and 
rang. At the tolling of the bell there was a furious 
barking. In the obscurity they could see moving 
lights. A dark-lantern appearing between the trees 
moved towards the postern. And there, the two 
Marquises recognized each other. 

“Is your wife with you?’ asked Monsieur de 
Dampierre, noticing the delicate silhouette still 
buried in the coach. His friend could not restrain 
himself: 

““My dear chdtelain,! open the gate to the Good 

* Chatelain: “Lord of the manor.” 
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Luck of France! Yes, my friend, I am bringing 
Madame to you! She has come to seek shelter and 
rest with you for a few days.” 

The scene became pathetic. Marie Caroline 
quickly got out. She appeared before her host, who 
exclaimed with all the dignity of his race, “‘Alas! 
I always dreamed of the good furtune of having 
Madame under my roof! Why are not these happier 
times?” 

“After all,’? he continued after this exclamation, 
“you have come just at the right time, for at present 
we are alone. A number of visitors left us this 
morning. My children and their tutors have retired. 
There remain only my wife and my son, Elie, both 
from the Vendée and loyal and discreet; also, two 
of my aunts, who are ardently devoted to our 
cause.” 

“Well, then,” said Monsieur de Villeneuve, “‘go 
and prepare Madame de Dampierre for the recep- 
tion of Her Royal Highness. .. .”’ 

He paused : 

“Or, first of all, let us consult together under 
what names we had better be announced to your 
household.” 

“We must think about it.”’ 

‘We must think about it at once. Come! Is the 
Comte Eugéne de Lur-Saluces known amongst your 
servants?” 

“No, he has often promised to come to Plassac 
with his daughter and son-in-law, Monsieur and 
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Madame de la Myre-Morry, but he has not yet 
kept his promise.” 

“Well, then, all will work out perfectly. Monsieur 
de Mesnard, you shall be the Comte de Saluces.”’ 

“Very well,” said Mesnard, resigning himself to 
the inevitable. 

‘Her Royal Highness shall be Madame de la 
Myre, and the Marquis de Lorges, Monsieur de la 
Myre.” 

“Tt is more amusing than being a coachman,” 
murmured a voice from above. 

‘*As for me,” declared Villeneuve, “‘I shall retain 
my own name. I shall have accompanied all of you 
as your friend and theirs.” 

‘““Heavens!’’ cried Marie Caroline, as she watched 
Lorges rapidly stripping off his livery. ““How often 
do I change my husbands!” 

Some minutes later she entered the castle, where 
Madame de Dampierre and her aunts, unable to 
act their parts so well, kissed the Princess’s hands 
and wept. Young Elie smiled. 

Towards midnight the sham Madame de la 
Myre-Morry, proud of her tenth change of name, 
retired to her apartment. But she did not share 
her room with her new husband. 


She remained in this neighbourhood for some time, 
and from the 7th to the 15th of May Plassac was 
to be her headquarters. Her keenest supporters 
were received there, especially Achilles Guibourg, 
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her proposed Lord-Chancellor, with whose aid she 
drew up her striking proclamations: 

“People of the Vendée and Brittany, inhabitants 
of the loyal western provinces, Once having landed 
in the Midi, I did not hesitate to cross France 
in the midst of dangers in order to fulfil a sacred 
promise: that of returning to my courageous 
friends, of sharing their efforts on my behalf and 
their dangers. At last I am amongst these heroic 
people! Open your door to the Good Luck of 
France! 

“Henri V appeals to you! His mother, the Regent 
of France, is devoting herself to your well-being. 
A day will come when Henri V will be your 
companion in arms, should the enemy menace 
your loyal country. ... 

*“*. . . French people! For forty years, men who 
were your declared friends have never ceased 
deceiving you. . . 

“. . . The country’s interests recall me into 
your midst. . . . You will find me at the head of 
those brave fellows who are advancing, musket in 
hand, to join a grateful population. .. .” 

Since, however, no one stirred, she went forth 
to give the signal herself. On the 16th of May she 
passed through Fontenay-le-Comte, Bourbon-Ven- 
dée, Montaigu, where she met the Baron de Charette 
again. There were no serious preparations anywhere. 
They were not expecting her. Would she foolishly 
allow herself to be stopped? Perhaps her coach was 
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being followed; perhaps the passport in the name 
of Madame de Villeneuve, which she was using 
again, was not a sufficient mask. . . . If that were 
of no use! She and her friends devised a new plan: 
they became a British family on an excursion and 
jabbered unrecognizable English before the post- 
boy ; but shortly afterwards, at the Castle of Preuille, 
where the Nacquarts lived, they made a fresh 
attempt at disguise, with Guibourg in Mesnard’s 
green spectacles and Madame de Nacquart dressed 
in the clothes of the Duchesse ; they continued in the 
coach to Nantes. Marie Caroline, more passionately 
bent upon her plans than ever, had dressed herself 
in one of those mannish habits which so enchanted 
her, had pulled down a brown wig over her light 
hair, and daubed her eyebrows with wax and her 
hands with dried raisins. She looked more pitiful 
and more bony in these melodramatic disguises, 
which, however, will continue to hold more charm 
for posterity than all her ceremonial attire or gowns 
worn at Court balls. “Little Peter!’—for she was 
Little Peter—the last, frail, ambiguous champion 
of monarchies and of Divine Right—the mysterious 
little man hurrying through the woods of Bocage only 
to find the fire of the “‘Giants’ War’’ was dead, was 
also the hero-in-chief of this romance of romances 
which was fated never to become glorious reality. 
The politicians were to grumble and shrug their 
shoulders : ‘Poor Caroline!” would sigh Aunt Marie 
Amélie. The kindest would smile or would feel pity 
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for her; then, after sympathetic disapproval, would 
follow their contempt and their cynical jests. They 
would affect to see only the faults of the Neapolitan 
woman instead of the heroic deeds of the Regent. 
They would forget those three weeks when she 
strayed south of the Lac de Grandlieu, falling into 
a stream at night, from which Mesnard and Charette 
rescued her with great difficulty: the sleeping in 
stables: the hiding in subterranean caves: while she 
made no complaint of all the discouragements, all 
the desertions, all the disappointments which she had 
suffered in this country from which she expected 
everything and received nothing. They would forget 
that at this moment, for which she had waited so 
impatiently for two years, this Princess had been able 
to summon up enough strength to defy fate, although 
she saw her chances diminishing every hour and 
was receiving nothing but ominous messages. 

In her headquarters at Mesliers, between Legé 
(made famous by Charette) and the forest of La 
Rocheserviére, she always refused to give way, in 
spite of the arguments of her companions, of the 
Vendée leaders and their formal statements that 
insurrection was impossible; in spite of Charette 
and Bourmont, of the eloquence of Berryer, who 
urged her to abandon this impossible venture, he 
speaking on behalf of Chateaubriand, Hyde, and 
Neuville, and of the Royalist committee in Paris. 
Wearing garments which savoured of romance and 
of the backwoods, she held her own with everybody. 
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It was magnificent! And after all this she was to 
be reproached for having lived like a soldier, for 
not having been afraid to roll her fair ny ied body 
up in a blanket, after a soaking to the skin, for 
having teased farmers’ wives with vulgar chaff in 
order to excite their husbands’ jealousy, for having 
employed free speech and hasty gestures. . . . Ah! 
If two or three characters with such a temperament 
could have been found amongst the stiff, bigoted 
Bourbon party or in the Royal Family, so easy- 
going in their exile, Henri V’s crown might have 
been saved. 

With invincible energy and a taking manner 
which even her green coat and brown woollen 
blouse could not conceal, she determined to wage 
war on the men who implored her to fly and leave 
them in peace. She shut one of them up by saying 
to him: “I appoint you Brigadier-General in my 
son’s service.” To another she wrote: “I would 
rather die on this hallowed ground than accept the 
fate of the Stuarts for myself or my family.” To 
a third: “Do not hand in your resignation because 
‘Little Peter’ is not handing in his.” To others she 
said nothing; but warm glances, a smile from her 
sensitive and voluptuous mouth, a hand to kiss 
(delicate in spite of its horrible make-up), made 
them declare, like Monsieurde Villeneuve-Bargemont 
on the road to Lambesc: 

“Madame, I would follow you to the ends of the 
earth !”’ 
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From the beginning, however, everything went 
wrong. As a result of deplorable orders and counter- 
orders, small insurrections which were raised near 
Lucon, in the Deux-Sévres, in the Loire-Inférieure 
at Vitré, at Chateau-Gontier, were promptly 
crushed. The papers which had details of the con- 
spiracy were discovered in the Castle of Charliére. 

She confessed : “This is the last blow to my hopes.” 

Even so, she persisted with her plans. She 
appointed Ministers: Bourmont for War, Corbiére 
for the Interior, Hébert de Soland for Finance. She 
signed the order calling the men to arms for the 
night of the 3rd to the 4th of June. 

“I am calling all men of spirit unto me. God 
will help us to save our country. No danger, no 
fatigue, shall discourage me. They will see me 
appear at the first muster of my armies.”’ 

Oh! She would never be able to forget the 
memory of that night of the insurrection, which 
she spent in a lonely house in La Brosse, near 
Saint-Etienne de Corcoué. The all-embracing silence 
of that wild, wooded country ... the stars... the 
monotonous chirping of crickets . . . barking of 
dogs in the distance. Little Peter listened, anxiously 
waiting under the trees. Would the call to arms 
ever sound in this sleepy land? Would the Vendée 
—alive, thrilling, only four years ago, and proud of 
its memories of blood-stained fields—come into its 
own again? Not a sound was to be heard! The 
hours passed. All was over. France was dead. The 
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Monarchy was forgotten. The fleurs-de-lis of days 
gone by had lost their power. . . . No! Over there, 
the beating of drums, harsh and shrill. . . . One 
hamlet was stirring . . . then another. In the rapidly 
dawning light of early morning the rolling call to 
arms could be heard, together with Royalist songs 
which resembled both Republican airs and hymns. 
Hurrah! The sound of firing. The battle was be- 
ginning. There was nothing to do but await par- 
ticulars, seize the proper moment to come upon 
the scene and take command of the operations. 

From the next day on, they were obliged to 
sing a very different tune. Very bad news arrived. 
The villagers had seen with indifference the volun- 
teers and their white standards. Their columns met 
with serious resistance. Those of Clisson and Loroux, 
marching towards the Maisdon heath, which had 
been chosen for the assembly, were taken by sur- 
prise at La Hautiére, near the wine-press of the 
Royalist insurgent Barbotin, while they were pre- 
paring their dinners. They were thrown into con- 
fusion. Louis de Cornulier’s men were routed in the 
neighbourhood of Machecoul, and Charette’s, upon 
learning that the concentration which had been 
arranged had been forestalled, fell back towards La 
Robrie’s columns, which were acting as Madame’s 
bodyguard. They discovered that MM. de La 
Roche-Macé and de La Serrie (although victorious) 
had disbanded their troops on either bank of the 
Loire. 
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Consequently, Marie Caroline was to become the 
centre of this insurrection which was to be sup- 
pressed so quickly. She was in the midst of her few 
remaining troops, consisting of three hundred of 
Charette’s men and two hundred others who had 
hastened from Legé and Saint-Lumine de Clisson, 
and who were concentrated on the top of a hill near 
the village of Chéne. During the night of the 
5th to the 6th of June a violent storm flooded the 
roads, soaked their woollen clothing and ruined 
their cartridges. But the defenders of the Vendée 
organized their positions, which were protected by 
a stream and some impassable hedges, and cour- 
ageously awaited their adversaries—two companies 
of the 44th Regiment of the line. 

From the shelter of a ditch the Regent of France, 
panting with excitement, witnessed this fratricidal 
combat. She heard the rattle of musketry fire 
coming nearer, as Louis Philippe’s soldiers entered 
the village. Was everything lost? No! On the right, 
Monsieur de La Robrie, with the heroism of despair 
following the cowardly murder of his daughter the 
day before by a sergeant of the 17th Regiment, 
urged on his men, and repulsed the flanking move- 
ment of the Blues. Forward! Long live Henri V! 
Little Peter stood up, pale with enthusiasm and 
daring. She could see the peasants descending the 
flowery slopes, rolling down like an avalanche to the 
stream below, pushing forward over all obstacles, 
pursuing the enemy for a long way through the 
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thickets and across the unploughed fields... . 
Victory! Long live Charette! The banners with 
their fleurs-de-lis floated in the sunshine. Madame 
shouted, clapped her hands and would have run 
also to the field of battle had not Mesnard violently 
held her back. They must be silent, hide, get away 
as quickly as possible. 

Suddenly, other regular soldiers were to be seen 
coming warily through the trees and hedges and 
occupying the top of the hill and installing them- 
selves in the hamlet, where they organized a strong 
position. They were at least a battalion in strength. 
The situation was now entirely reversed. Marie 
Caroline was hurriedly borne from the battle-field ; 
she rolled down an embankment towards the left, 
slipped, crawled on hands and knees, and got 
away towards Saint-Etienne de Corcoué, where, 
they assured her, Charette would rally all his 
men. 

But sudden disappointment followed. Behind her, 
the gun fire started again. The Army of the Vendée, 
attacked in the rear, rallied and, with a heroic 
charge, endeavoured to capture the village of Chéne. 
They fought and they fought! Louis Philippe’s 
soldiers fell back. Hurrah! But others sprang up 
from the depths of the ravines. . . . A rout followed. 
There was nothing left but to die on the spot... . 
Madame wished to throw herself into the turmoil, 
to die with her last faithful friends. 

“Let me go! Let me go!” she cried to Mesnard. 
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“T want to fall fighting. I am sure that if those 
wretches kill me I shall be avenged. . . .”” 

The old gentleman-in-waiting was implacable; 
he held out against this latest madness and carried 
off the Princess to the shelter of the woods. Night 
fell. They lost the road. They fell exhausted into 
a ditch. The roll of musketry had ceased. Silence. 
What was that, then? Something was moving on 
the other side of the hedge. There was a tramping 
in the grass. Could it be the Blues’ patrols? Ah! 
Would they be slaughtered there, stupidly, like 
rabbits in a warren? What a disgrace that would 
be! Mesnard, after a thousand precautions, poked 
his huge nose over the top of the scrub. In the 
twilight shadows, in the idyllic quietude of this 
night following the battle, he saw a few cows, peace- 
fully grazing in a field. Madame burst out laughing. 

Their gaiety was short-lived, however. The days 
that followed at La Brosse were most distressing. 
They looked after many wounded men. Messieurs 
de La Robrie and de La Roche-Macé had been 
killed, and all the leaders except the Baron de 
Charette were wounded. At the Castle of La 
Pénissiére, in the vicinity of Clisson, the partisans 
of Charles X, in spite of the fact that they were 
ten to one and resisted heroically for twenty-four 
hours, were finally outnumbered by the soldiers 
of the line and the armed police. There was nothing 
left to hope for. The men concerned in the uprising 
were dead or scattered or in hiding. Little Peter 
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had been taken in, assuredly, by promises from the 
Vendée. There was nothing for him to do but to 
set out on the road to exile once more. 

Exile? Ah! but you do not yet know the Duchesse! 
Small in stature though she was, she drew herself 
up to her full height in the elegant shoes which 
her tiny feet never would, nor could, give up. 

“Robert Bruce did not ascend the throne of 
Scotland until he had been beaten seven times... . 
I shall show as much perseverance as he!” 

They tried to reason with her, to talk policy with 
her. She would only think of Walter Scott: she 
dreamed of the Jacobite prowess of Diana Vernon, 
Alice Lee, Flora MacIvor. Compared with their 
exploits, what had she done? The war in the open 
had failed; well and good! She would change her 
tactics, and intrigue in the enemy’s fortified camp 
itself. It was as if a sort of ecstasy impregnated her 
whole being and, for the first time, perhaps, during 
that terrible summer of 1832, when cholera was 
blown across Europe by the hot winds, she felt 
really alive. The odour of blood and powder, the 
call of the drums and bugles, the tocsin, the 
anxieties of the attack, the terrors of the flight, 
the mystery and the adventure, the wonder as to 
what the next moment would bring forth, the 
anxiety, the hope, the enthusiasm, which increase 
sensations tenfold and make glorious the most 
ordinary skirmish and fill the heart with excitement 
that it has never known before—how could she 
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renounce all that, even if victory was not the 
ultimate goal? 

On the gth of June romance departed. It was 
the end of Little Peter and of his friend Little Paul, 
who had been personified by the dashing Eulalie 
de Kersabiec, no doubt in a spirit of emulation. 
The two young women now became Breton 
peasants, Mariette and Silette, daughters of a farmer 
in Haute-Menantie at Pont-Saint Martin. Both 
were charming in their short petticoats, tight 
bodices, white coifs like the wings of a butterfly, 
and bare feet in darling, little sabots! They carried 
baskets filled with eggs and butter for the Nantes 
market. 

“‘And what about me?” Mesnard had asked with 
dismay; but, as usual, he was ready to sacrifice 
himself for the common good. 

“You! Well, you will represent a worthy farmer 
who, like us, is going to the fair! It will be perfect!” 

And thus they set off, the two little farmer’s 
daughters in front, smiling and peaceful with the old 
Count a little distance behind, mightily anxious. 
Just think of it! They were walking to Nantes in 
this queer guise, to that Nantes where four years 
ago Madame had gone about amongst the people 
in all the streets and squares and where, now, her 
fiercest opponents had established their base of 
operations! The town was crammed with soldiers. 
A state of siege had been proclaimed. . . . “Ugh!” 
said the sham Mariette as she took off her sabois, 
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“This shoe is decidedly too hard. I prefer to walk 
bareloot.=.277 

“How imprudent!” complained Mesnard. 
‘“‘Madame does not know what she is doing. Feet 
like hers do not belong to a farmer’s daughter—so 
white, so slender, that they have no equal! When 
she got on an omnibus her little feet betrayed Her 
Royal Highness not long ago; and here, everybody 
is trying to catch her.” 

Marie Caroline gave him a look which expressed 
volumes. 

“Come!” said she, “don’t be uneasy!” 

She splashed into a pond, and came out with 
boots of mud which dried and were soon covered 
with dust. The pseudo-farmer looked with complex 
emotions at these adorable feet, on which he would 
piously have placed his lips, and which did not 
seem to find crusts of mud and road-dung revolting. 

It was in this state that they reached the “‘town 
of the drownings”! and they entered it with the 
same happy indifference. Were Mariette and Silette 
recognized on the Pirmil bridge by Captain Melli- 
net? It has never been known for certain. They 
did not care. 

“Have you anything to declare?’ grunted one 
of the officials at the toll-gate. 

“Nay, sir,” the Duchesse de Berri replied, 
laughing. 

t Nantes. During the Revolution Jean-Baptiste Carrier committed 


execrable cruelties there; amongst them, many drownings were 
commanded. He was beheaded in 1794. 
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She helped a peasant to fix a basket upon her 
head again and when the woman gave her an 
apple she munched it with her pretty teeth. They 
found her easy-tempered and pleasant, and she did 
not take offence at anything. She trifled away her 
time in the streets, reading the posters with the 
fulminations of the General and the Prefect against 
her, while Mesnard hung about impatiently behind 
her. It was with regret that she reached the new 
retreat where she was to go fearlessly on with her 
campaign of conspiracy without caring a jot for 
Uncle Poulot. 


The summer of 1832 marked a very curious phase 
in the complicated life of Caroline of Naples. We 
see this Princess—turbulent, passionate, feverishly 
active—literally shut up in small hiding-places: 
first, in a room opening into the cathedral through 
the lodge of the sacristan; then, when the arch- 
presbyter discovered the identity of his neighbour, 
whose visit he never expected, and got frightened, 
she sought shelter in the Guinys’ house at 3 Rue 
Haute-du-Chateau. If examined closely, her stay 
there was really more depressing than it had been 
at Holyrood: it was a dismal house with cracked 
facade, situated between an interior court and a 
small, dark street. Moreover, she was often obliged 
to hide in the corner of the attic on the third floor, 
where, behind the plate of the chimney-piece, a 
small, uncomfortable closet could be opened in case 
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of emergency. How could Marie Caroline have 
endured such concealment, however safe it was? 
Only those who had nothing good to say of her 
would have been astonished; they would take her 
feverish activity for frivolity, her courageous gaiety 
for a taste for pleasure, her passionate temperament 
for a sort of sensual refinement. She was always the 
same little girl born during a hurricane and tossed 
about by revolutions. The insatiable craving for 
strife and adventure remained in her blood. This 
craving she had satisfied, undoubtedly, on board 
the Carlo Alberto, in Monsieur de Beausset’s coach, 
in the thickets of Bocage. She had been sailor, 
captain, Prime Minister. Now, from the depths of 
a cupboard, hidden from all eyes, she really 
imagined that she was pulling all the strings in 
European diplomacy. Madame Giuseppa Sanna- 
cone, Marie Itagliano, the Comtesse de Sagana 
and the Comtesse de la Myre-Morry, Little Peter 
and Mariette, were no more! She was the invisible 
Princess, who was sought for in vain by bodies of 
police and who was amusing herself immensely 
by frightening the poor Kings who had survived 
July.: William of Holland proposed to intervene 
on her behalf on condition that Belgium was given 
back to him. She addressed rather incoherent com- 
munications to foreign Governments and at the 
same time asked for their support against her uncle, 


t July 1830: the date of the insurrection of the Parisians against 
Charles X. 
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refusing all outside intervention which might com- 
promise the honour of France. Hating the idleness 
which was crushing her spirit, she wrote con- 
tinuously: she employed twenty-four different 
ciphers to correspond with the various parts of 
France and from morning until night she scribbled 
with feverish activity, although her eyes were 
horribly tired with the sympathetic ink she used— 
a sort of white ink. Then she would interrupt this 
work to go on with her manual labours: with her 
own hands she glued the greyish papers on to her 
walls and she painted flowers. And, incredible 
though it sounds, she continued to receive a crowd 
of conspirators disguised under comic-opera 
names: Laurent, Pascal, Gaspard, Saint-Amans. 
Some of them argued with her and urged her 
timidly to throw up the sponge. With her, they 
went over the letter written by Charles X on the 
28th of August: 


My DEAR CHILD, 

I must express to you the most profound uneasiness 
which I feel with regard to your courageous but useless 
perseverance in an enterprise which has failed from the 
beginning, and which now can only be as dangerous for 
you as it is disastrous to the cause we are serving. . . . There 
is nothing remaining for you to do but to return to me and 
to your family. 


And Bourmont grumbled in petto: ! 
“Guerrilla warfare will suit neither your race 


t In a low voice: in petto. 
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nor your age. . . . It would prove fatal to the 
_ Monarchy.” 

But the women, the Kersabiecs and the Guinys, 
the young and fervent adherents of Charles X, who 
had known the intoxicating experience of Bocage, 
who had shared with Marie Caroline “the brother- 
hood of sword and camp-fire’’, were at pains not 
to discourage her. They were hers till death! 
Blacas, alone, was able to approach her without 
fear and resist her imperious fascination. And the 
old house, over which the Madonna and the Infant 
Jesus watched from a niche, was filled with intrigues, 
petty and great, tragic and trifling. There, the 
secret society of “The Franks of the West’? was 
founded. Caroline behaved boldly, dared to go to 
morning Mass and sit beside the daughters of “‘that 
man”’, Drouet d’Erlon, who was hunting for her. 
She gave audiences or received intimates with much 
show of secrecy. The fire of battle which used to 
be considered the chief means for purifying every- 
thing was no longer thought of, and gave way to 
sly tricks, lies, secretly laid plots, base political 
subterfuges and schemes which, if successful, were 
certain of reward. 

In spite of the police and the army and Monsieur 
Thiers’s connivings, the goings and comings went 
on fearlessly in the Rue Haute-du-Chateau. When 
rain or fog began to descend of a night upon the 
streets, shadows slipped along the walls, knocked 
with prearranged signals, whispered passwords, 
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glided into the corridor. Were they lovers on their 
way to some clandestine meeting-place? Conspira-. 
tors at work to re-establish the Legitimate Monarchy, 
and to make Henri V’s mother its Regent! 

Then, one autumn night, Hyacinthe Simon Deutz 
suddenly appeared in the assembled company. 

It was the 30th of October. Torrents of rain were 
falling. Madame could not refuse to see this 
individual, for she herself had sent him to Dom 
Miguel of Portugal to ask for a loan of forty millions. 
He was one of her diplomatic emissaries. A Jew? 
Yes, but a converted Jew, and specially. recom- 
mended by Pope Leo XII; a man who was travel- 
ling under the alias of Baron de Gonzague; quite 
a hero of melodrama. He was certainly the bearer 
of much important news from foreign countries. 
Who could tell? Success depended perhaps upon 
this interview. 

No doubt as to his identity. . . . Monsieur de 
Guiny, who had gone to look for him at the Hotel 
de France, had presented the half of a divided card 
to him and Deutz had immediately added the 
other half to it. There he was! It was assuredly 
he! He was soaked with rain, all pale with emotion 
and weariness . . . and he nearly swooned at the 
feet of the Duchesse. 

“Pull yourself together, my friend,” she said. 

He gave an account of his errand, exhibited 
letters—twenty-two of them from Spain and Por- 
tugal. Excellent news! The whole peninsula was 
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won over to Her Royal Highness’s cause. Its 
pecuniary contribution was now a matter of a few 
days. Marie Caroline beamed. A tender languor, 
heretofore unknown to her, seemed to pervade her 
being. She held out her hand to her faithful agent, 
who fell upon his knees, wept and kissed the hem 
of her dress. He rushed out, hastily descended the 
stairs, and hurried away in the rain, waving his 
arms like a madman. For he dreamed of becoming 
Plenipotentiary and Baron. The farce after the 
drama! 

Two days later she received a letter from him, 
in which he begged her to see him again. What 
could he still have to say? Her companions became 
uneasy. They decided not to summon him until the 
6th of November, the day arranged for the meeting 
in the Guinys’ house, when Mesnard, Guibourg, 
Céleste, and Stylite de Kersabiec, the Baron and 
the Baronne de Charette, were to be present. There 
would be people to kick him out. . . . Madame 
herself rather desired it. She had dreamed, during 
the night, of a monkey which was pulling out her 
hair. It was a bad omen! Could she have done so, 
she would have refused at the last moment to give 
this useless audience. 

Deutz really had very little more to add to what 
he had already said. He still seemed greatly troubled. 
During his visit, Marie Caroline received a secret 
message telling her to be careful, for she had been 
betrayed by a man in whom she had had confidence. 
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“Perhaps it is you!” she said, with a smile, to 
the filthy Jew. 

“*Possibly,”? he stammered. 

Presently, he was bold enough to ask foran advance 
to continue his travels and his schemes. His attitude 
was disconcerting. They deferred the investigation 
of his demands until later. He went off without 
insisting too much, after giving a quick look about 
the dining-room where the table was laid for seven. 
They were never to see him again. 

Four o’clock.... The early twilight of November 
shrouded the house. There was a violent ring at the 
bell. . . . Soldiers with fixed bayonets filled the 
streets. The man who had rung, perfectly dressed, 
and without a speck of mud on his overcoat and 
tall hat, was not a stranger: once more it was 
Louis Joly, that inevitable official, discreet super- 
intendent of the disembarkation at Marseilles, the 
first magistrate to question Louvel, one of those 
typical personages who used to buzz about the 
Duchesse de Berri. 

“Fly, Madame! fly!’ Guibourg cried, and, fol- 
lowed by the Princess, Mesnard, and Stylite, he 
bounded upstairs, four steps at a time, to the hiding- 
place. It was a pyramid-shaped closet about six 
feet in height and at its base three feet six by 
three feet ten. Terrified, they crowded into this 
retreat, goodness knows how, at the very moment 
that they heard the door on the ground-floor 
splintered by axes, the ring of pistol-shots and a 
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rush that upset the ladies of the house and the 
housemaids. The chimney-plate was completely 
closed. There was nothing to do but wait! 

An infernal clatter ! Below, everyone was shouting. 
They were calling for the Duchesse ; they knew that 
she was there! Ah! That miserable Deutz, for it 
was certainly he who had tattled and pointed out 
the house in the Rue Haute where, for five months, 
they had so successfully defied the Government of 
July. Madame could have tramped up and down 
in her rage and indignation at the thought but, 
as she was scarcely allowed to move, she gnashed 
her teeth in silence. 

From this torture-chamber, they might have 
thought the house was tumbling down. The police 
searched each room minutely, breaking open 
those walls which sounded hollow, upturning the 
cupboards, staving in the ceilings. Doors were torn 
off, wardrobes were cracked, plaster fell with dull 
thuds. They climbed to every floor and the attic 
was not overlooked. Butt-ends of muskets every- 
where. . . . The chimney-plate echoed scarcely at all, 
for the hiding-place it concealed was so crammed! 
Workmen climbed upon the roof and broken tiles 
fell over the heads of the captives crowded together. 
Ah, indeed! Were they thus going to be crushed? 

No! The noise became more and more distant. 
They had discovered nothing. The Duchesse laughed 
quietly. Heavy footsteps resounded on the stairs. 
The search had failed, like so many others. 
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It was prudent, however, to wait a little longer. 
How was it that the Guinys had not come to tell 
their imprisoned friends what was going on? Some 
guards must have been left in the house to prevent 
escape and to keep an eye upon all the occupants. 
Each room must have had a sentinel. Yes, that 
was it. From this stifling cupboard Marie Caroline 
and her companions heard the sound of boots and 
swords in the attic: policemen, without a doubt, 
mounting guard for an indefinite period, perhaps. 

Here was a problem the answer to which caused 
great anxiety: how was the unexpected prolonga- 
tion of such uncomfortable captivity to be endured? 
Could it be done? But why ask such a question? 
They would stand it. Never perhaps had the 
Duchesse been more heroic than during this miser- 
able night, under the stress of this punishment, 
which she took with such stoicism, far from the 
excitement of the braying of trumpets and waving 
plumes and roar of guns, here in the revolting 
conditions of many people herded together in a 
vitiated atmosphere, in this disgusting trap. She 
made the best of it because she would not sur- 
render, or acknowledge herself beaten. For sixteen 
hours she endured this ignominious confinement 
without complaint. 

At dawn, the situation grew suddenly worse. A 
glimmer of light filtered into the prisoners’ refuge. 
Their sentinels in the draughty attic must have 
greatly resented the cool morning air. One of them 
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lighted some lumps of peat, which began to blaze 
up. An addition to their punishment; if only it 
did not become intolerable by its continuation! 
The prisoners bore up under it valiantly. The 
smoke penetrated into their retreat through the 
chinks in the fire-place, and threatened to stifle 
them. Some sparks reached Madame, who was 
nearest to the hearth, and her dress caught fire. 

“Leave this place!” whispered Mesnard. 

“Never !”” 

“But you will catch fire!” 

“It is already out.” 

“How?” 

“With my handkerchief, etc... .” 

However, the torture which the sentinels were 
inflicting upon them unwittingly, resembling that 
of Saint Lawrence, appeared to become less severe. 
The policemen were probably no longer cold. The 
prisoners were able to breathe better. The cast-iron 
plate shed less heat and sparks no longer flew up 
in the darkness. The brazier was going out... . 
Alas! merely from lack of attention, for soon the 
tramp of heavy boots resounded on the floor; they 
could hear paper falling, and a bright flame danced. 
The gaolers seemed to have found parcels of old 
Quotidiennes deposited in a wardrobe and were 
using them to rekindle the peat which so obstinately 
refused to burn. The flames roared up the chimney ; 
the back of the fire-place became red-hot. 

This time there was no possible doubt about the 
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matter; death by asphyxiation threatened them. 
Mesnard tried to remove the joists and the roof- 
tiles, which resisted his efforts in spite of their age. 
There was nothing to be hoped for there. Then, 
while Madame was wildly doing her utmost to 
protect her dress and her slippers from the fire, 
Guibourg, with a kick, opened the hiding-place 
and sent the plate rolling into the flames. 

‘“‘Who’s there?” cried the policemen, their hands 
upon their swords. 

“It is I! I am the Duchesse de Berri. Do not 
hurt me. You are Frenchmen and soldiers. I have 
every faith in your honour.” 

She came out, black with soot, her clothing 
soiled and tattered, her features distorted by the 
sufferings of that long night. Behind her, on all 
fours, emerged Guibourg, Mesnard, and Stylite. 
The scene was almost ludicrous. And, nevertheless, 
in this dismal garb the tiny Marie Caroline looked 
so great that the sentinels, Hocher and Lavollée, 
gave her the Royal salute. 

Dermoncourt and Drouet d’Erlon, who had 
rushed into the house on hearing the news, were 
not less full of admiration and courtesy. The only 
ill-mannered fellow of the lot was, naturally, the 
prefect, Maurice Duval, who, hardly raising his 
hat, murmured, ‘‘Yes, it is she, all right,” and 
went off. 

‘‘Was that fellow an official under the Restora- 
tion?” asked Marie Caroline. 
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“No, Madame,” one of them replied. 

“T am very glad of that, for the sake of the 
Restoration !”’ 

The Duchesse was a prisoner, for all that. This 
successful stroke might delight a policeman of the 
type of the unforgettable Joly who, following in 
Monsieur Thiers’s footsteps, knew how to make the 
most of Deutz’s base cupidity; but the present 
situation was, nevertheless, extremely complicated. 
What were they to do with such encumbrances as 
this prisoner and her companions? First of all, 
remove them from Guiny’s house and _ transfer 
them, without any untoward incident, to an estate 
belonging to the Government, such as the Castle of 
Nantes, from which they would expel the governor, 
Colonel Raindre. 

The first part of this operation took place in the 
late morning. The captive, in spite of her emotion 
and her fatigue, marched off proudly between 
General Dermoncourt and Monsieur Robineau de 
Bougon, the colonel of the National Guard. Not a 
cry was heard in the streets. The astonished crowd 
and the troops standing in line watched the progress 
of this tiny woman, who feared nothing on earth. 

“She is like the Emperor,’ murmured the 
grenadiers. 

Oh, yes! She certainly came of a race which 
deserved to reign. She would bring home this fact 
to those low policemen who had taken upon them- 
selves the idiotic task of keeping her in prison. .. . 
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The next day, war began. She was separated 
from her faithful Mesnard and from Guibourg— 
how useless and senseless it was! 

She was furious and got permission for the 
former to be given her as her personal attendant 
and the latter to eat his meals with her. Then they 
removed Guibourg from the castle and sent him 
to prison. More scenes, which she abruptly led up 
to, smiling all the while. 

“Why didn’t you make it plain to me in the 
first place that Monsieur Guibourg was not to stay 
with me?” she asked. 

“Because,” replied Dermoncourt respectfully, 
“Your Royal Highness had already undergone so 
many shocks during the day that I wished to make 
sure that you would have at least one good night’s 
rest and I knew that you would not be able to 
sleep if you were informed that Monsieur Guibourg 
had to be removed to prison.” 

“And you, Stylite, why did you say nothing to 
me about it?” 

“For the same reason as the General, Madame.” 

“Well, if you are all against me! Anyhow, I have 
had enough of this row.” 

Then she pointed to this adherent of Louis 
Philippe, and said in a gentler voice: 

“‘He’s a good boy, Stylite, isn’t he?” 

“Yes, Madame; it is a pity that he does not wish 
to be one of us!” 

This at once let loose a tirade from Dermoncourt : 
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“I shall show Your Highness all the respect that 
you have a right to demand; any service that you 
may ask of me, and that I am happy enough to 
be able to render, I shall render; any wishes of 
yours even, if I can discover them, I shall anticipate, 
butc s2e 

Here Marie Caroline brusquely changed the 
subject : 

‘“‘Have you ever seen my son, General?” she 
asked. 

“T have not had that honour.” 

“Well, he is a fine child, as mad as I am, as 
stubborn as I am, but as French as I am!” 

And in the same tone she wrote to Guibourg: 

“Courage! Saint Anne is the patron-saint of us 
Breton folk! ...” 


On the gth of November, at three o’clock in the 
morning, came the order for departure: in a car- 
riage followed by a squadron of police, Madame, 
with Mesnard and Stylite de Kersabiec, were driven 
—they did not know where. Drouet d’Erlon, 
Favre, the mayor, and Duval, the prefect, escorted 
them on this long journey through the night, the 
mist, the icy cold of autumn. Some baggage fol- 
lowed behind. Thus they reached Saint-Nazaire 
and then Paimbceuf. Most certainly they were going 
on board some ship. Was Madame being sent to 
England? She was already wondering what sort of 
reappearance she could make at the Court, and 
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how she would be able to put up with the silence 
of the Angoulémes and of the old “‘Judge’’. 

They went on board the Government’s corvette, 
the Capricious, commanded by Captain Mollier. 
The weather was just as bad as before. But how 
different this was from her embarkation on the 
Carlo Alberto! And what a long road she had 
travelled in the last six months, too! Here, not a 
word was said to her; icy but marked deference 
was shown. On deck were Robineau de Bougon, 
Monsieur Polo, the mayor’s deputy, Rocher, ensign 
in the artillery of the National Guard, the adjutant 
and also two men to whom the safeguarding of the 
Duchesse, had been specially entrusted, the inevit- 
able Joly, who had not let her slip out of his clutches 
since the amazing days of 1816, and Colonel 
Chousserie, a gallant officer of the police force, a 
good-natured fatherly gentleman, whom she at once 
made up her mind to wheedle. They saluted their 
little prisoner who, in her brown wool beret and 
coat of green merino with its black flowers, looked 
at them without any sign of uneasiness. Orders 
were given and they separated. The Capricious 
slowly cast off from the quay and moved out into 
the Atlantic. The epic romance of Marie Caroline 
was about to close. 

Then occurred the last episode. 

As the passenger was leaning over some rigging, 
trying once more through the thin fog to have a 
Jast look at that France in the dim distance over 
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which she would never reign, that Vendée which 
had deceived her so profoundly, a voice suddenly 
rang out. It came from a boat dancing on the 
waters a short distance away, let loose from a brig 
called the African. And that voice said: 

“They have honoured me, Madame, by thinking 
that I can take upon my shoulders the task of 
saving you. God has ordained that it should happen 
thus. I would much prefer to see you aboard my 
own boat than to see you where you are. Courage! 
This is the moment, Madame! All is not lost! . . .” 

At last, here was a man, and a Frenchman! 
Marie Caroline leant over still further. Would they 
come to rescue her? Would she soon return to her 
good town of Nantes, at last shaken out of its 
lethargy? Anything was possible—the unlikely most 
of all. 

But Captain Mollier had heard; he understood 
the danger. 

‘‘Keep off!’ he shouted through his megaphone. 

The swivel-guns were pointed at the boat of 
these Bourbon adherents, whereupon it silently 
disappeared. The dream was shattered. Their ship 
continued to move away from the coast towards 
the open sea, which became more and more rough. 
Would they brave it? Would they not be obliged 
to tack while waiting for it to grow a little calmer, 
and until the Capricious, escorted by two brigs and 
a steamship, could continue its mysterious journey? 
Angry seas swept the deck. It was impossible to 
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remain there. The land was lost from sight in an 
avalanche of rain and a whirl of spray. .. . Ah! 
Holy Saint Polycarpe! You were making it very 
clear to her that this voyage would not be a happy 
one! 

With the greatest difficulty Marie Caroline was 
induced to leave her post. Mesnard conducted her 
to her cabin. She lay down, sorrowful and weary, 
and looked with unseeing eyes into the future—that 
future with all its unknown troubles and anxieties, 
its secrets and its menaces which she dared not 
examine too closely. 
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PART V 


THE GOMEDY 


SHEET of yellow water dotted here and 
A there with some muddy little islands, with 

grey, feathery foliage. A village with low 
houses along the only street. A muddy little stream 
with motionless canal-boats loaded with casks. A 
shabby port on the right bank of the Gironde. A 
small garden planted with insignificant trees. As 
far as the eye can see, plains with their vineyards. 
Down there, the ocean. 

In the centre, a fortress—an ugly pile of light 
stone, like all military or official buildings. A 
sort of barracks with many corridors out of which 
open the soldiers’ quarters, the place d’armes, the 
artillery magazines. At the furthest end of these 
buildings, a Gothic castle, flanked with four 
towers which legend attributes to Roland and 
where the body of that chieftain is supposed to 
have been brought after the battle of Roncevaux. 
Round it a _ platform, of about a _ dozen 
yards, from which is seen a vast and unlimited 
landscape, continually swept by winds and deluged 
by rains. 


The house of the Commandant in nowise resembled 
a palace. It was a dwelling one story high, as white 
as chalk, squat, with broken roof, situated behind 
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a row of young elms and facing a series of broken- 
down buildings with numbers on them. The suite 
of rooms on the first floor, intersected by a corridor, 
consisted of a big room in the centre and smaller 
ones on the right and left. The view from the house 
took in the courtyard, the commons, the garden, 
the ramparts, two windmills and at certain points 
the river, widening towards its estuary. 

It was here that Madame la Duchesse de Berri, 
after so many adventures in flood and field, found 
a final haven of rest, on the 16th of November, at 
half-past six in the evening. 

She was worn out; the voyage of the Capricious 
had continued as it began. The west wind never 
left off driving the ship towards the coast and 
forcing it to tack. Marie Caroline, Stylite, and Mes- 
nard succumbed to sea-sickness with all its discom- 
fort. Their cabin had all the appearance of a sewer. 
“They would have taken pity on a Jew’’, so the 
captain finally dispatched a cabin-boy to look after 
them. Things did not become any better, however. 
When the ship reached the mouth of the Gironde 
the sea was still raging. There was some idea of 
putting them on board a little steamer named 
the Bordelais, but this was only performed in the 
face of countless difficulties. The ship’s boat danced 
on the waves and could not get alongside. Stylite 
de Kersabiec screamed shrilly. Mesnard thought 
his last hour had come, especially when he saw 
that at one moment the waves lifted them up to 
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the height of the steamer’s deck and the next 
dropped them down lower than the ladder dangling 
from its side. How could they jump without breaking 
their bones or going straight to the bottom? For- 
tunately, Leblanc, captain of a warship and Com- 
missioner-General in the Navy, who had been put 
in charge of the expedition, was on the spot. 
Without hesitating, he seized Madame around the 
waist and threw her to the sailors who were 
waiting to catch her. 

“Save the Princess !’’ he shouted. 

It was in this fashion, tossed like a shuttlecock, 
that Marie Caroline reached the Bordelais. Then 
the others went through the same ordeal and in 
torrential rain the steamer went up the Gironde 
to Blaye. 

On the mole was an aide-de-camp of Maréchal 
Soult, the sub-prefect, the commander of the 
National Guard, and General Janin. The latter, 
very embarrassed, bowed respectfully : 

“T am offering you the protection due to your 
misfortunes, Madame.” 

She found sufficient strength to draw herself up 
and reply pointedly : 

“T am counting upon it, General, after, as before 
them.” 

This was not the time to argue. A coach conveyed 
the shipwrecked people to their new dwelling. 

It was indeed a dull place. We can once more 
visualize the parlour, its yellow and white calico 
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curtains, its desk, its work-table, its cherry-wood 
furniture upholstered in Utrecht velvet with butter- 
cup design and blue galloon, its flowered carpet of 
coarse wool. The mahogany fire-screen, covered 
with green satin, concealed the hearth, upon whose 
mantelpiece stood a clock with little marble 
columns, flanked with two vases of paper bouquets 
covered by globes. In this odiously commonplace 
setting, Marie Caroline sat in a great straight-backed 
armchair with down cushions, grown thinner, her 
pretty mouth drooping at the corners, her teeth 
beginning to project from the gums. 

Gone was the false lustre of war and of love! 
On her curly hair she set a cap trimmed with 
embroidery and ribbons and she dressed modestly 
in a pearl-grey frock, a green foulard apron em- 
broidered with cashmere wool, white cotton stock- 
ings and black woollen slippers. Those who saw 
her were reminded of her former curious taste 
only by the mixture of queer bits of jewellery 
which she wore: an engine-turned watch shaped 
like a warming-pan, a silver perfume-bottle, seals, 
medals dangling from a gold chain round her 
neck; and more gold, red and yellow, gleamed 
from the signet-rings on her pretty fingers. 

This time, was she really in the clutches of Fate? 
She did not even dare to dream of such a thing! 
From this confinement which she in  nowise 
deserved, as from her hiding-place in Nantes, she 
would continue to worry Louis Philippe’s Govern- 
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ment, to stir up France, to intrigue Europe. 
Friends, known and unknown, partisans, adherents, 
continued to send her thousands of gifts which 
pleased her for the moment and broke the mono- 
tony of a stay in uncomfortable conditions: tapes- 
tries, a spy-glass, paint-boxes, playing-cards, candle- 
sticks. For her curtained bookshelves of brass 
trellis-work, Bossange, the bookseller, presented her 
with the works of Voltaire and Rousseau and 
Young’s Night Thoughts. A former butler of Charles X 
provided her with excellent Cyprus wine, of which 
she drank freely. Certain tender ladies embroidered 
slippers for her—white and green, decorated with 
flaming hearts, or anchors of hope and lilies inter- 
laced, and also panels depicting, for instance, a 
dog carrying a basket, from which peered a pansy 
or an immortelle, and furnished with the motto: 
“He is faithful to Her Royal Highness.”? But what 
amused her most was her little permanent 
menagerie: a monkey, a parrot, two parakeets, and 
a white spaniel, which this time answered to the 
name of ‘Bevis’. 

Little by little her optimism got the better of 
her feelings of disillusion and mortification. Cer- 
tainly, it had been a blow to her to throw up the 
sponge, to give up the hope of returning to Paris; 
but she perfectly well knew that as a prisoner she 
was a greater embarrassment to Louis Philippe 
than she would have been in exile. What charges 
would they dare trump up against her? If they 
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tried her, who would find her guilty? The Holy 
Alliance would see to it that she was well defended. 
The cause for which she had been fighting was the 
cause of every king in Europe. 

Wandering like some beggar through the forest 
of Bocage, or hiding in the attic at Nantes—well, 
they could blame her for all that; but clapped into 
prison by Louis Philippe’s Ministers she would win 
the respect and most ardent devotion of all.... 

‘‘Madame, your son is my King!” Chateaubriand 
exclaimed. Everyone was stirred by this exclama- 
tion. This woman, loved by all, persecuted by a 
king because she believed in the inviolable principle 
of monarchy; this young mother, enduring the 
pettiness of imprisonment because she wished to 
uphold the unrecognized rights of her child, moved 
the whole of France. People inquired how those 
now settled in the Tuileries would come out of 
the scrape. They felt vaguely that, of the two 
adversaries, the uncle and the niece, the one who 
had climbed on to the throne would be more 
embarrassed than the other. 

““No one really wishes to try the Duchesse de 
Berri,’ said the King to his Ministers. ““Goodness 
knows what trouble we are in for if we keep her 
locked up. Princes are as much of a nuisance in 
prison as at large. Conspiracies are formed to 
release them as well as to serve them and _ their 
captivity causes more heat amongst their partisans 
than their presence in the open field.” 


JOLY’S SUSPICION IgI 


What, then, was he hoping for? What had been 
suggested to him by the Ministers, and particularly 
by that contemptible little Thiers, the discoverer 
of the traitor Deutz? Joly, still at his post in the 
shadow of the Duchesse, had his opinions—the 
rather low opinions of a policeman accustomed to 
pry into everything. During the horrible voyage 
from Nantes to Blaye, in which the two women- 
passengers had slept together in considerable dis- 
comfort, Stylite de Kersabiec had made him the 
recipient of various ingenuous confidences which 
had immediately excited his attention. He had 
communicated a report to Paris on this subject. 
Would it not be possible to obtain definite proof 
of the fact that Madame was no longer the chaste 
Andromache irrevocably faithful to her husband’s 
memory, and solely attached to the cause of 
her Astyanax? Soult shrugged his shoulders; her 
character might be capable of any sort of weakness, 
perhaps, but a fault like that! ... 

“And yet,” continued Joly, “if your Excellence 
had seen the way the Princess walked: her hips 
thrown forward, her weight on her heels, and all 
the signs of great weariness... .” 

They must find out. First of all, for this, Marie 
Caroline must be isolated from her advisers; so, 
in spite of her protestations, they carried off Mes- 
nard and Stylite again, by order from the tribunal 
of Montbrison and of Nantes. 

‘“‘Ah! Those Ministers! They behave like pigs!” 
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She protested with signs of increasing enervation, 
which the commissioner did not fail to notice. 
Comte Emmanuel de Brissac, a tall, thin, frigid 
gentleman, was sent to her; also Madame la Com- 
tesse de Hautefort and not Madame de Casteja, 
whom she wanted. She was exasperated by all this. 
On the eve of Mademoiselle de Kersabiec’s de- 
parture, she was overcome by a terrible fit of 
nervous excitement. 

“Tt’s that rascal Thiers who has done this!” 
she cried. “I shall complain to Paris. I shall warn 
the newspapers. This must end. . . . I want to be 
tried |” 

She pulled the bell, stood up on the couch, 
sobbed, screamed. . . . Stylite herself had to be 
fetched to calm her. The gallant Chousserie was 
in despair. He thought Madame really seemed ill. 
At Joly’s advice, he sent for Dr. Gintrac. 

This doctor was the leader of that long Moliére- 
like farandole which began to revolve and spin 
round the Duchesse de Berri more than ever. Thus, 
the same themes recur again and again in this 
extraordinary life and the same sort of people are 
seen again and again. Joly is always there; we 
shall soon come across Deneux again. 

But for the time being there was Gintrac—a 
handsome, fair-skinned man, with spectacles and 
exaggerated mannerisms, discoursing with that 
indescribable Bordeaux accent which is at once a 
burr and mincing. In the eyes of his noble invalid 
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he appeared charming, however. And when Chous- 
serie, greatly embarrassed, asked him if, by any 
chance, Madame might be in a condition which 
her widowhood did not justify, he smiled with a 
superior air. What the devil were they to think? 

“For all that, doctor,” the Colonel said to him 
several days later, “although I am not a great 
authority in the matter, I assure you that... the 
Duchesse’s silhouette . . . well, that her belly is 
visibly swelling! ...” 

“Well!” replied Gintrac, “‘it is possible that she 
is ill, but pregnant—never !”’ 

‘““How can you be sure of that?” 

“Because I interrogated Madame quite directly, 
and she cried: ‘Yes, certainly, I am ill! Look how 
swollen I am! Get rid of this trouble for me; you 
will be doing me a service!’ ”’ 

Chousserie was not further insistent on the matter 
in talking with this curious doctor, but he called 
in another, Dr. Barthés, whose ears Madame nearly 
boxed when he appeared before her for the first 
time. Further, the Ministers—those “blessed foutres- 
gueux’’,asshecalled them—and particularly d’Argout, 
Thiers’s successor, sent her Auvity and the pompous 
Orfila from Paris. 

Thenceforth, this comedy, staged by a Government 
which had no spark of dignity, took on a character 
which was obscene, vulgar, and funny, and no 
apologists can put it in a favourable aspect. ‘This 
poor little Princess, who had seen, and who still saw, 
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at her feet this troupe of officials and Diafoiruses,* 
became their victim. There have been vain attempts 
to disavow their unreasonable demands, their filthy 
investigations, their sadistic explorations. . . . But 
their reports exist, which bear the dates of the 11th 
of December 1832 and the 11th of January 1833. 
Nasty examinations where the modesty of a heroic 
woman was in nowise spared. These men of the 
July Government wished to sully her reputation 
and to ruin her; they had chosen their agents well. 

Still, they were not entirely satisfied. Colonel 
Chousserie served them badly, for he was a man 
whose despicable job disgusted him and he did 
their work very much against his will. They ended 
by replacing him, on the grd of February, by a 
man who was to play the principal réle in this 
shameful affair: General Thomas Bugeaud de la 
Piconnerie. 

Marie Caroline had no doubt that the newcomer 
was destined to be her tormentor-in-chief. She was 
fully aware of his hatred of the Bourbons, who had 
cut short his military career and sent him back to 
his farm; nor had she forgotten his desire to play 
a political réle and give pledges of the most com- 
promising character to the French King. Therefore, 
she decided not to receive him, and she shut herself 
up in her apartments. 


* A father and son from Moliére’s Malade Imaginaire, both 
doctors. The name Diafoirus is commonly used to designate an 
ignorant and pretentious physician. 
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“Ministers,” she wrote, “may tell France and 
Europe that a daughter of Henri IV and Marie 
Thérése can suffer behind iron bars, even unto 
death, rather than yield to tyranny.” 

Therefore she would not go out; this was easily 
understandable, because the winter was ending in 
a succession of violent tempests. A few days before, 
a young lieutenant, who also was destined to 
become a much-discussed celebrity, Monsieur de 
Saint Arnaud,! had been knocked down by the 
wind during a walk around the ramparts and the 
orderly carrying his lantern had been blown along 
for ten yards. 

But Bugeaud knew very well how to enter into 
relations with his prisoner. He belonged to that 
type of vulgar, thick-skinned person who is not 
afraid of uncomfortable explanations: he was one 
of those coarse-minded fellows to whom the greatest 
indiscretions are not really odious and who believe 
that their peculiar cleverness is ample excuse for 
any audacity, for any demand they like to press. 

On the 4th of February, Marie Caroline met 
this tall, rough-looking fellow in her ante-room; in 
spite of his grey hair and pock-marked countenance, 
his appearance was youthful and full of vigour. 
He asked her to show him her apartments; then 
he stopped, stood aside and bowed with affected 


respect. 


1 Jacques Achille Leroy de Saint Arnaud, Maréchal de France. He 
defeated the Russians at Alma (4. 1801, d. 1854). 
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‘Continue your inspection,” she said dryly, “and 
leave me in peace.” 

His lordship of La Piconnerie had prepared his 
speech, and out it came: 

‘Madame, I am not a brutal gaoler. I even 
respect your prejudices, and will spare you my 
presence as much as possible, since I appear to be 
a fresh source of vexation to you. But I am bound 
to tell you that I have a message for you direct 
from the King. . . . When you care to listen to me, 
I shall be at your service.” 

“No, sir; perform your errand in writing.” 

‘‘That I cannot do, Madame; I am ordered to 
deliver it verbally.” 

This was their first passage of arms. Marie Caro- 
line went back into her apartments and Bugeaud 
heard her go to the piano and play a musical 
lament over poor Bevis, whose paw was hurt. So 
much haughtiness and self-possession puzzled the 
soldier, who was also a député. Patience! He swore 
he would have the last word. If his prisoner showed 
so much arrogance, it must be because she felt 
protected, surrounded by friends. She had been 
able, perhaps through Stylite and Mesnard, to get 
into touch with the outside world. Her isolation 
was more apparent than real. The thing was to 
establish it efficaciously. 

Immediately, a system of imprisonment was 
organized: at the gate in front of the entrance-hall 
a picket was stationed ; on the ground-floor another 
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was installed immediately under Madame’s bed- 
room and the ceiling was pierced to enable him 
to hear the least noise. Each night, also, two 
patrollings by non-commissioned officers were added 
to those of the commanding officer and the sergeants 
of the guard. The sentries and the patrols were 
multiplied; outside the gates the roads were kept 
under supervision for six miles in every direction. 
Passports were asked for continually; the smallest 
fishing or cargo boats were carefully examined. 
The Capricious stood broadside on at the base of 
the fortress to keep a careful look-out over the 
Gironde. 

Poor simpletons! Marie Caroline laughed in her 
sleeve. No one had gathered that an exchange of 
letters was quite easily carried on during Mass each 
morning in the dining-room, which was celebrated 
by the Abbé Descrampes, the curé of Blaye. His 
companion was the Abbé de Jehan, a theological 
student and a fervent adherent of Charles X, who 
brought the letters in a satchel shaped like a 
scapulary; this he substituted for another which 
was always waiting beside the wine and oil cruets, 
containing the missives to be sent out. In this way, 
during her entire captivity, she whom they wished 
to isolate so completely kept in touch with her 
friends. 

On reflection, she made up her mind that it was 
necessary not to try too far this Cerberus who 
had been sent to her; so, at the end of four days, 
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she forced herself to see him, and, what is more, 
to be charming to him. She talked of literature, the 
newspapers, politics. 

“Diplomacy is certainly a very tricky and horrible 
profession, isn’t it, General?’’ she said. 

And he, bowing gallantly, replied: 

‘“Madame, it is like declarations of love. We 
know they are fugitive things and yet we make 
them and we receive them.” 

Peals of laughter. He withdrew, taking with him 
the recipe for some liniment for his wife. 

‘Send it to her, General. I often suffer from my 
spleen, and this does me a great deal of good.” 

Whew! Was she only suffering from her spleen? 
That above all caused Thomas Bugeaud furiously 
to think. 

The procession of doctors continued: along they 
came, bearing grotesque names—Canihac, Pourgu, 
Gratteloup. A midwife was introduced into the 
Duchesse’s household in the character of a sewing- 
woman, who was to watch her closely. Meanwhile, 
the personnel of the prison indulged in disgusting 
examinations. Surely the saddest, filthiest farce ever 
directed by a French officer! 

It was in this ghastly fashion that the destiny 
of a woman, the fate of a dynasty, the future of 
France were trifled with. If the Duchesse de Berri 
ceased to be “‘the Angel of Royalty” in the eyes 
of the people, if it were made clear that she was 
no longer faithful to her husband’s memory, it was 
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evident that she would be forever divested of her 
crown in the eyes of the hypocritical middle-class 
society which came into existence with the Restora- 
tion. In Naples they would have laughed or they 
would not have believed it. But in this gentle 
country of France, where people are adepts in 
squabbling over any question, they would refuse 
to admit that the gracious mother of Henri V 
could be frail and unfaithful. She was a woman 
apart, and above the laws of nature. If she were 
proved to be the contrary she would not be deserv- 
ing of the least consideration. Hence many bitter 
discussions ! 

On the 22nd of February, Bugeaud wished to 
score a strong point. He sent for the Comtesse de 
Hautefort, who, naturally, evaded his questions, 
whereupon he advised her to speak to Madame 
and to try to persuade her to make a clean breast 
of her real position. Was not this a chance for her 
to put an end to the humiliating examinations of 
which she was the victim, to the inquisitorial spying 
of which she complained, this hole-and-corner 
watching for which he had to suffer as much as 
she? He pleaded, and the lady-in-waiting had to 
plead with him just as earnestly. The hours passed. 
He began to feel discouraged, when suddenly Marie 
Caroline sent for him. He hurried to her. 

She was in tears, worn out with so many vexa- 
tions, difficulties, embarrassments—she who, up to 
that time, in Naples, in France, in exile, had 
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ordered everything according to her fancy! Noth- 
ing could be more upsetting for an impulsive and 
capricious character such as hers. What did they 
want of her really? The truth about her condition? 
And afterwards? 

Louis Philippe’s representative played for high 
stakes: he promised secrecy, liberty, everything 
which he had made up his mind not to grant. She 
threw herself into his arms in a burst of confidence. 
Well! Yes! She was pregnant! 

Heavens! Monsieur de la Piconnerie was startled. 
Unquestionably, when he won the victory of Isly 
later on, he was far less upset. He had succeeded 
in a far more difficult thing. Pregnant! She was 
pregnant! She admitted it. The weight on his mind 
was reduced by at least three hundred pounds! 
The game was won, the honour of King and country 
saved; all was now favourable for the July throne. 

But he did not forget that he was a soldier. He 
must make the most of his success at once. He knew 
his prisoner. Those pitiful stories which she had 
told him in a moment of hysteria or weariness, 
of weakness only too understandable—she must put 
them into writing, or else no one would believe 
in them. Who could tell? Even if they were recorded 
in an official document, would there not be found 
many to doubt them? 

A new struggle and new opposition were to 
begin. Marie Caroline perfectly well knew that 
such a statement from her would mean her ruin, 
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much more certainly than if she were to mount 
the scaffold like her aunt, Marie Antoinette. My 
God ! What a fuss over such a simple, natural thing, 
after all! In this commonplace room, littered with 
embroidery-frames and boxes, musical instruments 
and bird-cages, while the storm whistled through 
the panes, the parrot chattered and Bevis barked, 
Bugeaud arranged the paper, pen, and ink. 

“Come, now, Madame! Get it off your mind. 
Let us be done with it once and for all.” 

He dictated: she wrote so as to get rid of him: 

THE FORTRESS OF BLAYE, 


22nd of February 1833. 
GENERAL, 

Pressed by circumstances and by the measures taken 
by the Government, although I had the most serious reasons 
for keeping my marriage secret, I think it a duty to myself 
as well as to my children to declare that I was secretly married 
during my stay in Italy. 

MariE CAROLINE. 
This document, telegraphed to Paris and reprinted 
in the Momteur, did not by any means cause 
the sensation that the gaoler of Braye had antici- 
pated. No one believed it. Not only did the indig- 
nant Bourbon adherents declare it false and slan- 
derous, but the whole country and the Government 
itself were incredulous. 

Soult was breathless with amazement. What was 
the meaning of this secret marriage in Italy of 
which no one had ever breathed a word? Again, 
how could the Duchesse, at her age, have been so 
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simple-minded, so lacking in tactfulness? Knowing 
very little about the Italians, he suspected the most 
extraordinary plots, some new villainy of Deutz's, 
a breach of confidence by the doctors. To his way 
of thinking this confession of the e2nd proved 
nothing serious. It was merely due to Madame’s 
angry desire to obtain her liberty sooner. Well, he 
would refuse to believe it. The situation would only 
be cleared up by her confinement and the exhibition 
of the new-born child officially. 

She did not look at it in this way. More discerning 
than they, she felt that she was finished, “knocked 
out”, wiped out of history, to which till then she 
had believed she was contributing an immortal 
page. The next day, she wrote a note to Mesnard: 

I think that I shall die in telling you the following, but I 
. must. . . . I shall die if I remain here. My soul was able to 


rise to the desire for fame and in me I felt the courage to do 


everything to attain it. . . . Now I am robbed of happiness 
as well as of fame. ... 


We can imagine what her lord-in-waiting replied. 
He felt rather ridiculous, and, worse still, perhaps 
under suspicion—he! a serious man in the sixties, 
who many times had shared an improvised room 
with Little Peter in the Vendée! When she received 
his respectful but frigid letter, Marie Caroline 
exclaimed : 

“Oh! How you have hurt me! Do not abandon 
me!” 


What would there be left for her if her old friends 
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deserted her? Her part in the game of politics was 
finished—and she knew it. 

“The Duc de Bordeaux,” she wrote, “‘is a great 
personage who is taller than me by the height of 
a crown. Now I am nothing but the mother of a 
family, like so many others, who asks to live in 
peace and quiet, rearing her child.” 

The diplomatic correspondence, the carefully- 
thought-out intrigues, were at an end! What will 
the Courts of Europe do? She no longer worried. 
She read Chateaubriand, Walter Scott, the excellent 
Nodier’s stories, Notre-Dame de Paris, and Victor 
Hugo’s dramas. She feasted upon Auguste Barbier 
because of his invectives against Napoléon and 
Louis Philippe: 

Paris is now but a sink most unclean, 
A drain foul and muddy... 

A hole overflowing with cowardly scamps 
And bold salon-spongers .. . 

A cynical market of insolent outcries, 
Where each man would rend 


A miserable piece of the sullied rags 
Of Power lying dead. 


She adored Lamartine and, most of all, Musset, 
“that naughty fellow, but good company’. Vigny 
no longer pleased her, especially in his Stello, where 
he laid the blame of Gilbert’s death on royalty. 
The Restoration could not have been accused of 
abandoning the poets! Each day her library in- 
creased by one book: now Corbiére’s Négrier, now 
a novel by Balzac, who, as a Bourbon adherent, 
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had asserted that “‘Blaye was equal to the coronation 
at Saint Helena’. 

In spite of everything, what emptiness, now that 
Marie Caroline could no longer claim the title of 
Regent, no longer apply to kings who showed her 
the door, no longer dispute with Uncle Fifi or his 
agents! She could not devour books all day long! 
So she told her fortune with cards, or pored over 
the Book of Oracles and Dreams. In the evening 
Madame d’Hauteville sat at the piano and sang 
the cavatina out of Gazza Ladra, or the “‘willow 
song’ from Othello. Lieutenant Saint Arnaud 
arranged games, performed sleight-of-hand tricks, 
played the guitar and hummed pieces filled with 
sentiment, especially those from Alephte: 


My helpmeet you would wish to be, 
Albanian girl with careless feet... 


They all tried to amuse Madame. They were 
not always successful. On certain evenings the 
prisoner’s one amusement was to stick a black- 
headed pin into a candle at each yawn from her 
friends. And the candles were soon all black. 

The weather improved a little and they took 
several walks on the platform ; but the poor Princess 
suffered from the consequences of her exciting 
adventures during the past months. Her emaciated 
legs no longer had the strength to carry her little 
body. She was obliged to remain in her bed with 
its white, glazed-calico curtains and she felt not 
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the least bitterness when she looked at the ironic 
bronze clock representing a woman affectionately 
contemplating a portrait. There she sat, or she 
tossed about on her pillow, giving awkward shoves 
to her pretty cap, which seemed to be always on 
the side of her head. 

Now was the time for Bugeaud to come upon 
the scene with new doctors and medicines. The 
first of this second series was Dr. Prosper Méniére, 
a handsome young man, witty and full of senti- 
ment. He succeeded in making himself acceptable 
to her. He sounded Marie Caroline’s heart and 
lungs, and was moved to pity by her physical and 
mental distress. 

“Poor little Italian lady!’ he sighed. “‘She should 
be taken back to her native land... . She needs the 
sun and to forget what she has been through.” 

Ah! Yes! Sicily! Sicily! 

The Government were not of this opinion. They 
were not satisfied with Madame’s admissions, nor 
even with the laughable affirmation of Bugeaud 
that he had noticed the movements of the expected 
child. They demanded circumstantial evidence, 
proofs. The Princess must be delivered of the child 
in public, so that no one should be ignorant of the 
fact. The affair must be properly attested, so that 
the Bourbon newspapers should no longer attribute 
it to a wicked plot. The birth must take place in 
the presence of constituted authorities. The General 
proposed to summon a deputation from the Royal 
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Court of Justice at Bordeaux, with its president, 
Monsieur de Lamoignon; Soult and d’Argout were 
satisfied with the president of the tribunal, the 
King’s proctor, the sub-prefect, the mayor, the 
curé and the commandant. When the Monarchy of 
July took it into its head to be ludicrous, it succeeded 
admirably in being so! 

La Piconnerie began to prepare the Duchesse for 
these new affronts. 

‘‘Madame,”’ said he, ‘‘the Government, which 
always shows foresight, asks me to give you all the 
aid your condition demands, and to request you 
to name your surgeon-accoucheur in writing. This 
is a precautionary measure.” 

“General, there is no hurry. I shall have plenty 
of time to think about it.” 

As he insisted, she cried: 

“Does the Government intend to go on keeping 
me in prison? My declaration ought to have set me 
at liberty. This is infamous, atrocious! ” 

““Madame, your friends are doing you the greatest 
wrong in refusing to believe your declaration and 
in slandering the Government.” 

“But I cannot impose silence on these fools from 
my prison!” 

She then went back to the promises of the 22nd of 
February : 

““Come, General, what do they want more genuine 
than my declaration?” 

“Do you wish me to tell you, Madame?” con- 
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cluded the gaoler. “If you will set forth all the 
circumstances of your marriage, with whom and 
when you were married... .” 

Then she burst into an even more violent rage: 

“I have nothing else to declare! I shall write 
nothing else! Never!” 

“Come now. Try to be reasonable. Take a friend’s 
advice. .. . Yes, I venture to call myself your friend. 
JY. Saag 

“General, don’t speak of it again to me! I refuse 
to declare anything else! The Government wants 
my dead body! .. . They shall have it!” 

Screams, tears, an hysterical attack, while 
Bugeaud goes off spluttering. 

‘““How did you expect her to name the father 
of the child,’’ said Chateaubriand later, “‘when she 
didn’t know it herself?” 

Although Bugeaud was out of the way, the doctors 
were not defeated. Méniére returned to his post, 
but as he was so willingly tolerated, the Ministers 
had very little confidence in him. It was not long 
before the arrival of other surgeon-accoucheurs was 
announced. Dr. Dubois was the first—he who had 
not long ago hurried to the Duc de Berri’s bedside. 
He was seventy years of age. And he had brought 
Marie Louise into the world. 

“Dubois! I don’t want him!” cried Madame. 
“T shall never receive him of my own free will— 
never! If he comes in I shall throw the candlesticks 
at his head, do you hear? Ah! I remember him far 
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too well. He was there on the 13th of February, 
with his hard face and black skull-cap! He did 
not even remove it when he examined my 
husband’s wound, and then he went to warm 
himself before the fire. . . . He had the face of 
a hangman. Were he here in your place, doctor, 
I would be quite capable of having a miscarriage. 
.. . You may write that to the Government!” 

They were afraid of such a deplorable eventuality, 
and old “‘Purgon,” as they called him, was only 
admitted to Blaye to await the event; he grumbled © 
more than usual at this. 

An old friend of ours succeeded him; Deneux, 
the laggard surgeon-accoucheur of the Miraculous 
Child. 

“Old Deneux! Ah! My God! What can he do 
here? I didn’t ask for him. He cannot be useful 
to me in any way. How very odd it is of him to 
come post-haste in such bad weather, at the age 
of seventy !”” 

She did not send him away, however. When this 
simple old man, tall, bent, bald-headed, appeared, 
and threw himself on his knees beside the bed, 
weeping, Marie Caroline softened and yielded. Her 
past came back to her mind. She held out her hand 
for this old doctor with the good-natured coun- 
tenance to kiss. She admitted him at any hour 
and trifled away her time with him. Like many of 
his confréres, he enjoyed telling coarse stories, and 
embellishing his scabrous recollections with jokes. 
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Marie Caroline encouraged his whims, imposed 
her moods upon him, insisted that he should allow 
his beard to grow and gaily played tricks upon 
him. One day she handed him a doll in swaddling- 
bands. 

“Ah! my dear doctor! Here is a new-born child 
who has done without your affidavit. . . . Old 
Deneux, as luck would have it, was not present!’ 

The doctor, confused and dismayed, seized his 
spectacles. Marie Caroline put them upon the nose 
of poor Bevis, who was already greatly annoyed 
with his bandages and who barked furiously. 

The person who was not amused was Bugeaud. 
A wild feeling of uneasiness was devouring him. 
If the Duchesse, as she had done before, should 
give birth to the child in a few minutes, and no 
one was present at the event, the Opposition 
would score a point. She could then deny every- 
thing. He would be made to look a fool, and would 
be disgraced. This narrow-minded, ambitious man 
did not realize that what was to disgrace him more 
certainly was his odious conduct towards a woman. 
To be sure, he had got his witnesses on the spot: 
Monsieur André Victor Merlet, mayor of Blaye, 
Monsieur Bellom, deputy-mayor, Monsieur Pas- 
toureau, president of the tribunal, Monsieur Reg- 
nier, justice of the peace, all had eagerly come on 
this ‘‘patriotic mission” which he had proposed to 
them. He increased both the day and the night 
patrols. But if a sudden and premature birth should 

Ths Adorable Duchess ° 
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foil all his plans? This courtier and General in one, 
whom the whole of France called the Duchesse de 
Berri’s “man midwife’, was no longer able to sleep. 

‘At least, in six or seven weeks we shall be set 
at liberty,” she said on the 24th of April. 

“Yes, Madame,” he replied ; “‘I hope so, provided 
things work out properly.” 

‘What do you mean by ‘properly’?” asked the 
Comtesse d’Hautefort, with a touch of irony. 

“T mean, Madame,” he said very solemnly, 
“provided that the verification of the birth leaves 
nothing to be desired.” 

“But that is not our business.” 

He went on with insistence: 

“It seems to me, Madame, that it is also your 
business, for if there is the least doubt about the 
birth, it is certain that Madame la Duchesse will 
be detained here further.” 

“What! Do you wish me to go myself to find 
the police?” 

“Oh! it is not a question of that, Madame! We 
are not here to exaggerate. I am here to state the 
fact. I assure you that it is absolutely essential that 
Madame should warn us as soon as she feels the 
least pain. She has refused my proposals. Therefore, 
I am authorized to take the necessary precautions 
to verify the event. I owe it to the King and to the 
country.” 

“And what are these precautions, General?” 
asked Marie Caroline with a certain air of contempt. 


FRIGHTFUL TYRANNY Qu1 


“Madame, from the 1st of May I shall ask an 
officer and Dr. Méniére to sleep in the parlour.” 

She grew indignant. 

“T don’t want the officer! It’s infamous! To put 
police in my bedroom!”’ 

“Excuse me, Madame, excuse me,’ replied 
Bugeaud quickly ; “they won’t be in your bedroom, 
but only in the one next to it.” 

“IT shall lock my door!” 

‘That cannot be allowed, Madame.” 

“Oh dear!” she cried. “Do you believe that I 
want to kill my child?” 

“No, certainly not, Madame; but as they ques- 
tioned whether the Duc de Bordeaux was your son, 
so they might question your accouchement if there 
were no witnesses. Come, Madame! promise me 
on your honour that at the first pain you will call 
Monsieur Méniére, and I shall place the officer in 
the neighbouring corridor.” 

“You had better leave it to my honesty!”’ 

But Bugeaud went on arguing: 

‘‘Allow me to remark to you, Madame, that it 
would not be a breach of faith to do what one had 
not promised.” 

“Tt is horrible! It is frightful tyranny,” she burst 
out. ““Can’t you see how odious this sort of spying 
is to me? No, no, never! I will not submit to the 
infamies of your police!” 

Everything had to be endured, however. The 
next few weeks dragged on dolefully ; Marie Caro- 
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line, grown ugly and utterly weary, tried to go out 
on sunny afternoons. Once in the distance she 
noticed some street urchins who insulted her, 
singing filthy songs. She was reduced to exploring 
the locality with her lorgnette, to be certain that 
when she walked on the other side of the moat she 
was not noticed by anyone. What a curious change 
of fortune ! She remembered her comings and goings 
on the terrace of the Tuileries in 1820, when she 
was mobbed by an enthusiastic crowd. Times had 
certainly changed. Her life was all broken up. 
One evening, when she came in, she wrote the 
following note, so heartbroken and so full of 
meaning, to the Duchesse d’Angouléme: 


**T believe that I have done enough for my son. I need 
rest. I offer my resignation.” 


This was the end, but only for her. For Thomas 
Bugeaud everything was beginning. He was on 
fire with excitement. The witnesses were warned: 
three cannon-shots were to inform those who did 
not live in the fortress. (Cannons needs must enter, 
without fail, into the history of Marie Caroline!) 
But Dubois wished to leave because his lady was 
tired of Blaye. The devil take it! The General 
immediately dispatched to this exacting female a 
non-commissioned officer, who was ordered to 
amuse her. Dubois stayed on. Méniére no longer 
slept alone in the parlour, where Deneux now spent 
his nights also; Bugeaud had a bed put up in the 
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corridor. More precautions are taken when it is a 
question of upsetting a throne than when a King 
succeeds to it in the ordinary way. At the birth 
of this child which no one wanted, Madame was 
to be under much closer surveillance than when 
she was expecting Monseigneur le Duc de Bordeaux. 


The comedy was ended during the night of the 
gth to the 10th of May. About half-past two in the 
morning, Solabel, a lieutenant in the police-force, 
who was on guard on the ground-floor, heard, 
through the hole in the ceiling, unusual noises in 
the Duchesse de Berri’s room. Ready to carry out 
his orders, he ran up the stairs four steps at a time 
to knock at the door on the first-floor, on the other 
side of which the “man midwife’? was sleeping 
restlessly. 

So much espionage was really quite useless now. 
Madame had over her own signature given up the 
game, and was no longer trying to trick anyone. 
At her orders, her chambermaid, Madame Hansler, 
was already calling the doctors. 

“Hurry, gentlemen! Monsieur Deneux, Madame 
is about to have her child! All that Madame asks 
is that M. Dubois does not push his way into her 
room.” 

The two doctors jumped out of bed. Méniére, 
in his night-shirt, went to awaken Bugeaud, who was 
already dressing in the greatest haste. There were 
no limits to Deneux’s perturbation. Ah! He knew 
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how the Duchesse de Berri bore her children! 
Never would he get there in time! As things 
always happen in such a case, his haste had disas- 
trous results, for he did not even manage to get 
his trousers on. Once again, he appeared in the 
Princess’s room grotesquely clad and vainly trying 
to fasten together the disconnected portions of his 
attire. Fortunately, his colleague, who was more 
nimble, had got there first. Dubois, grumbling, 
and with a professional air, had slipped in behind 
a screen. Between the folding-doors stood Bugeaud 
de la Piconnerie looking grim and anxious. 

Without, a cannon-shot, to summon hastily the 
witnesses. 

“Ah, my God! What’s that?” said the Duchesse. 

“Don’t be upset,” Méniére replied, ‘for you 
ought to be used to it. A Princess’s child cannot 
be born without a royal salute.” 

Almost immediately afterwards, the wail of a 
new-born child. . . . Marie Caroline’s voice was 
raised again. The “man midwife’, who had been 
continually hovering about, at last made his presence 
known to her. 

“Is that Monsieur Bugeaud whom I see?” she 
said. ‘“Tell him to come in, if it be agreeable to him.” 

He did not have to be invited twice. He waddled 
forward. And his formidable prisoner, conquered 
at last, said to him with a heart-breaking smile: 

“As you see, I called, the very moment. . . . You 
had two girls; here is a third!” 
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This delicate child had, in fact, by coming so 
unexpectedly into the world, destroyed many won- 
derful dreams. 

“A girl,” repeated Marie Caroline sadly. ‘“‘He 
will be very pleased, because he wanted a daughter 
so badly!” 

He? Who was this unknown father, in some 
remote corner of the world, referred to by the poor 
woman, just now delivered, with such artlessness 
as to bring tears to the eyes? Soon they were to 
know, for the time was drawing near for official 
verification of the birth. The comedy went on: 
the witnesses, more expeditious than Deneux, had 
arrived, the curé amongst them. The Comtesse 
d’Hauteville, who still imagined that she was 
attached to the Court, ceremoniously greeted 
them: 

‘Gentlemen,’ 
you!” 

A burlesque contrast to the memorable day 
twelve years ago. Instead of Marshal Suchet, 
the Royal Family, and the wildly-excited Army, 
here was Monsieur Daniel Théotime Pastoureau, 
a comic-opera magistrate, advancing at the head 
of a greatly embarrassed group of country-people. 
He solemnly took the floor as if he were presiding 
overacourt. @ \ 

“Have I the honour of speaking to the Duchesse 
de Berri?” 

Ves; sir.” 


’ 


she said; “Madame is expecting 
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“Ts the new-born child beside you your own?” 

‘Yes, sir; the child is mine.” 

‘“‘What is its sex?” 

‘“‘Female. I have asked Monsieur Deneux to draw 
up the necessary official statement.” 

Monsieur Pastoureau did not persist. He with- 
drew as solemnly as he had entered. 

The disgusting proceedings were finished, which 
Chateaubriand, in his Mémoires d’Outre-Tombe, was 
to hold up to the scorn of the world in so masterful 
a fashion: 


Parents themselves deliver over their daughter to the 
derision of lackeys, holding her by her four limbs in order 
that she may bring forth her child in public, calling in 
authorities from any street-corner, gaolers, spies, passers-by, 
to watch the child emerge from the womb of their prisoner; 
even as they called France to witness the birth of its King. 
And such a prisoner! The granddaughter of Henri IV! And 
such a mother! The mother of the orphan whose throne is 
usurped ! Would there be found in the convict-prisons a family 
sufficiently ill-born to think of branding one of its children 
with such ignominy? 


There remained the official statement, a task 
which fell to the excellent Deneux. He was very 
flurried. A short time afterwards, about four o’clock 
in the morning, he announced that it was ready. 
Méniére and the ladies went to collect everyone. 
The last scene of the comedy was set: they returned 
to this cell where a girl-child was wailing and a 
Princess was in pain. Deneux, impressed by his 
own importance, having buttoned his breeches and 
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waistcoat and pulled his cuffs down, stood before 
the bed and the cradle, holding a paper. In a loud 
voice he read: 

“T have just now delivered of a child Madame 
la Duchesse de Berri, present here before us, the 
legitimate wife of Comte Hector Lucchesi-Palli, of 
the family of the Princes of Campo-Franco, lord- 
in-waiting to the King of the Two-Sicilies and 
domiciled at Palermo. The Christian names of the 
child are ‘Anne Marie Rosalie.’ ” 

Everyone present stared at each other. Bugeaud 
kept his head. ‘La Fo-orme!’’ might have said 
this military Brid’oison.: He forthwith drew up 
an official report for signatures. And, as Monsieur 
de Brissac and Madame d’Hauteville refused to - 
sign, he puffed with rage and went out, elbowing 
his way through the witnesses. Marie Caroline 
watched them leaving; before she lay down to go 
to sleep, her roguishness got the better of her and, 
looking at them, she said just the right thing for 
the situation: 

““Good-night, all my guests!” 


Who was this Comte Lucchesi-Palli who, at the 
last moment, appeared like a shabby deus ex machina ? 


t Brid’oison: a comic character in the Marriage of Figaro. He fills 
the réle of a ridiculous judge who loves above all else “‘La Fo-orme’’, 
or ‘‘Good form”’. 

2 Deus ex machina: A god descended by means of a machine; an 
expression used in the theatre when an actor, figuring a god or 
supernatural being, is let down mechanically upon the stage. 
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in this sad farce? They seemed to have been waiting 
for him for a rather long time, and, for all that, he 
did not make up by his importance for the delay. 

Truth to tell, his family claimed a long line of 
distinguished ancestors. It alleged that it descended 
from a certain Adinolfo Palli, the son of a sister 
of Desiderio, who, according to the chronicles, was 
King of the Longobards. Moreover, the unusual 
name of Adinolph was continually borne from gener- 
ation to generation. Later, before they moved to 
Sicily, the Pallis had been governors of the Republic 
of Lucca; hence their second name, Lucchesi. One 
of their most illustrious ancestors, Luigi Antonio, 
had been ruler of Sciacca in Queen Marguerite’s 
reign and in 1239, had been appointed head- 
prefect of the kingdom by Frederic II. From the 
branch of the Lucchesi de Noto came the Princes 
of Campo-Franco and Dukes Della Grazia: these 
last titles were always borne by the heads of the 
family. 

The actual descendant of the Longobards who 
became the official husband of the ex-Regent of 
France was eight years younger than she. He was 
born at Palermo on the 2nd of August 1806, son 
of the third Duc de Campo-Franco and Francesca 
Pignatelli Piccolomini. Marie Caroline, in the joyous ~ 
days of her youth, had played with the little boy 
under the palm-trees of Sicily. Later, after her 
unexpected departure for France, he studied to 
enter the Church, as many younger sons used 
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to do. But he missed his vocation. Although 
without means, he turned to diplomacy and was 
attaché at Vienna and at Saint Petersburg in turn. 
He was a handsome fellow—dark, with delicate 
features and a pleasing round beard. Women were 
greatly attracted by him. His relationship to the 
Campo-Francos meant that he was a descendant 
of Norman barons, and also of Tancred, which 
of itself made him a hero in their eyes. At Madrid 
an elderly marquise, and later the Queen of Spain 
herself—at least, so the story went—were infatuated 
to such a degree that Ferdinande had the dashing 
ambassador recalled. 

How did he meet Marie Caroline? Where were 
they married? ‘At Rome, during the feverish 
months preceding the expedition of 1832,” she said. 
Everyone thought this highly unlikely. Her most 
intimate friends had known nothing, had suspected 
neither engagement, wedding, nor honeymoon. It 
was an adventure at most, and an exceedingly 
mysterious one! At the moment, he was chargé 
d’affaires in Holland, and had not left The Hague 
for a long time. In order to explain the paternity 
which had fallen to his lot in such an unexpected 
manner, we must imagine some strange journeys 
which he had made unbeknownst to his Govern- 
ment or his legation, or which his wife had com- 
bined with her diplomatic intrigues with William 
of Holland. 

A certain number of stories were invented later 
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on about this. It was maintained boldly that 
Madame did not remain shut up at Nantes con- 
tinually from the 8th of June to the 6th of Novem- 
ber, that she had been carrying on her dangerous 
and secret work all through France. . . . What can 
we think? The very day of the battle of Chéne 
she had been recognized on the boulevard at 
General Lamarque’s funeral, ready to intervene 
should the rioters gain the upper hand. But 
from the beginning things worked out differently. 
The Bourbon faction, who had denied her preg- 
nancy, refused, now, to recognize the birth of the 
child; they declared that this was one more filthy 
imposture intended to vilify the “‘Angel of the 
Monarchy,” a dirty trick of Louis Philippe’s with 
which some soldiers, a magistrate and even a priest, 
hand and glove with the revolutionary party, had 
collaborated in a cowardly manner. 

This did not fail to exasperate Marie Caroline, 
who would have preferred that her declaration was 
recognized as the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth. 

“Look at Kergorlay!” she cried. “A crack- 
brained fellow! I know him! He and his wife and 
daughters all talk at once and lose their heads with 
excitement. Although Kergorlay is an extremely 
honest man, he will end up at Charenton with 
Messieurs de Conny and de Marcellus, who must 
already be there! .. . Write to them? Nothing would 
convince them. Marriage? Impossible! The birth 
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of a child? Even more impossible! Would they 
refuse to believe that I am a woman? Peace; my 
God! give me peace!” 

Would they refuse to believe that I am a woman?... 
This was the main issue of the situation. The French 
aristocracy, at this turning-point of the century, 
was poisoned by false mysticism; in its hatred of 
Voltaire’s cynical scepticism, it had renounced the 
healthy tone of its great days. Royalty had become 
to it a divine thing, banished from the life of the 
day, in hiding with the old or the impotent. And 
they only gave vent to such lively enthusiasm at 
the birth of the Duc de Bordeaux because this birth 
seemed to them like a miracle, like a sort of per- 
formance of the Holy Ghost. The fact that Madame, 
since this supernatural event, should have even 
been infected by a desire for a new love, seemed 
a sacrilegious thought to them. The writers for the 
Quotidienne revealed the state of mind which has 
prevailed until the present day: a total misunder- 
standing of this Neapolitan woman, who was over- 
flowing with energy and desire to do good work 
and who was, after all, a thousand times more 
sympathetic than the pallid lily ideal which they 
worshipped and. which they would have had to 
defend by entirely different methods. One individual 
dared to say: “So much the better! It will add to 
Madame’s popularity! She cannot be accused of 
being a bigot, like the rest of her family!’ But this 
opinion was not very general. 
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To Monsieur de Chateaubriand she wrote: 


The outrageous proceedings against a woman without defence 
by a Government at whose head is one of my relatives should 
be exposed. 

Although Louis Philippe is my aunt’s husband and the 
head of the family into which I had greatly hoped to marry 
my daughter, when he thought that I was pregnant and 
unmarried, a position which would have caused anyone else 
to open the doors of my prison, he inflicted every kind of 
moral torture upon me, so as to force me to a line of action 
by which he thought that he would be able to prove his 
niece’s dishonour. . 


Apart from political denials, this line of action 
had the desired results: the people immediately 
surrounding the Duchesse made her feel it cruelly. 
Monsieur de Brissac and Madame d’Hauteville 
asked to be allowed to leave and said good-bye to 
her with a coldness which she did not expect. 
Everybody, from Madame de Montaigu to Madame 
de Castéja, made excuses for not taking their places. 
She had to be content with Madame Hansler and 
with the faithful Lebeschu, who was recalled. And 
they finally fell back on Mesnard. 

The old watchdog reappeared in a very irritable 
frame of mind. His position was a most ridiculous 
one. How was it that he, her companion all through 
that mad adventure, had suspected nothing? En- 
gagement, remarriage, intrigues, passing flirtations 
—had all these gone on under his long nose without 
his guessing anything? Well, then? Was he an 
accomplice? Or something more? They laughed 
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at him in their sleeves, and he was not amused! 
But, as his duties bound him, he obeyed them to 
their utmost limits. He was to be seen, silently, 
sadly, offering the support of his arm to Marie 
Caroline when she reappeared on the sloping bank, 
looking younger and stouter, wrapped up in a huge 
cloak of green embroidered stuff. She soliloquized : 

“Those ladies deserted me. It is quite under- — 
standable. I was no longer useful to them in any 
way. I might have expected it. Well! I shall live 
alone. I have already done too much for those who 
have now abandoned and insulted me.” 

Instead of winning a throne, she had to content 
herself with a nurse’s apron, as Lamennais said.! 
Actually, she had given up the idea, borrowed 
from Jean Jacques,” of suckling her little girl, who 
was extremely puny. A strong peasant woman was 
chosen for her by old Deneux. But Marie Caroline 
refused to give her the entire charge of this child 
whom nobody seemed to want. She loved to rock 
her cradle, quietly humming a Neapolitan tune: 

Dimmi, dimmi, apuzza mia, 
Unni vai, cuissi matinu?3 


As before in moments of acute crisis, of languor 
or sorrow, she turned to the country where she had 
spent her childhood, and where she had been happy. 


1 Félicité de Lamennais, French philosopher and theologian 
(1782-1854). a J. J. Rousseau. 
3 Tell me, tell me, my little bee, 
Where are you going this morning? 
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Sicily! Sicily! . . . It was there that she wished to 
return, to make her home of to-morrow beside that 
of yesterday. For the time being she did not trouble 
to answer Charles X’s reproaches or the bitter 
criticism of the tribe of Louis XVI. She longed for 
that dear land of sun and song, where she would 
rejoin an indulgent family and a husband already 
a slave to her whims. When Bugeaud noticed that 
she was quite well again and asked her where she 
wished to be taken, she replied unhesitatingly, 
“Palermo.” It was settled to leave on June 8th. 

Now that the Government had got all they wanted 
out of this poor woman, all that they had so filthily 
and villainously extorted from her, they might have 
shown a little decency; but they already stank of 
democracy and its want of refinement. Bugeaud 
found a way to make her departure from Blaye 
a public spectacle. It was essential that every- 
one should see the Duchesse de Berri and her 
child. 

Five or six thousand persons were speedily 
apprised, and crowded in the vicinity of the fortress, 
desirous of staring and slandering. At half-past nine 
in the morning there was a commotion in the 
crowd as Madame left her pavilion on the arm of 
Thomas Bugeaud de la Piconnerie, who was beam- 
ing as if he had won a victory. Ten yards behind 
them followed the nurse carrying Anne Marie, those 
of the doctors who had not left, the housemaids, 
the almoner, the huge Abbé Beauffremont and, 
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last of all, Mesnard, grumbling more than ever. 
In front of the outer gate of Blaye, an adminis- 
trative commission came to complete the humiliating 
formalities and officially acknowledge the identity 
of the little girl who was being taken far from the 
place of her unfortunate birth. 

The Bordelais was waiting at the breakwater; 
they embarked under the mocking eyes of the 
gaping simpletons. Marie Caroline gave a long 
look at this, the last stage of her life as a Princess— 
that gloomy fortress where her proudest hopes had 
perished; and when the ship drew off she could 
not suppress a sigh. She had come to France, her 
heart bursting with thoughts of triumphs to be won; 
she was going away beaten. 

At four o’clock in the afternoon the Agatha put 
other thoughts into her head. They were out of 
sight of the gloomy country-side of Blaye, of its 
malevolent population and its fools of officials. 
The ocean was already drowning evil memories. 
Captain Turpin, the commander of the ship, 
greeted Her Royal Highness with the profoundest 
respect. 

Madame Lucchesi-Palli was not long in taking 
up again the real position given her by birth; nor 
did she fail to make it known immediately : 

‘Marriage with us does not deprive us of the 
title of ‘Royal Highness’. Thus, the Princess of 
Carignan, the King of Sardinia’s mother, when 
she married a Monsieur Montléar, the son of a 

The Adorable Duchess es 
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postmaster, retained her title and her honours. Her 
husband was created ‘Prince de Montléar’, and the 
King called him ‘My dear brother-in-law’. Marie 
Louise, the husband of Neipperg, reigns all the 
same at Parma. Louis Philippe’s mother certainly 
married a so-called Comte de Folmont. . . . These 
kinds of matrimonial alliances in no way change 
the position of persons of royal blood.” 

Also, the further they went from the French 
coast, the more she revenged herself on the miser- 
able Bugeaud, who had wished to accompany her. 
How she put him in his place and humbled him 
every minute! He was ill-tempered, and replied 
without sign of good-breeding. 

One day, during heavy weather, the wind carried 
away his hat. 

““General,”? she said, “hold on to your hat. If 
they took it to Madame Bugeaud she would think 
you were drowned.” 

“Bah, Madame! If my wife believed me dead, 
she would do what so many other widows have 
done: she would take a young and vigorous hus- 
band who would promptly make her forget the 
deceased.” 

She bit her lip, but did not consider herself 
beaten by this rough fellow. She counter-attacked 
energetically in this skirmish, now making him 
conscious of his vulgar origin, now of his lack of 
finesse, now of his odious spying, which she com- 
pared—with slight exaggeration—to that of Hudson 
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Lowe. She had everyone on her side, from the 
captain to the doctors, and all of them were touched 
by such shrewd pluck and ready wit. 

At last, after a sea voyage of a month and a half, 
and an uncomfortable one as far as Gibraltar, a 
coast which she had forgotten sprang out of the 
deep blue Mediterranean Sea. It was the aist of 
July. Under a dazzling sun the golden shell of 
Palermo appeared, with its Oriental terraces, its 
curiously shaped bell-towers, on which looked down 
the well-known circle of mountains, the ‘‘Griffon’’, 
the “‘Falcon’’, the ‘‘Pater Noster’. 

Sicily! Sicily! It is you, really you, with your 
palms, your butterflies, your sweet-scented breeze, 
memories of games under your trees and of siestas 
in rooms closed to the mid-day heat. . . . It is 
you, with your voluptuous romances, warbled to 
the twanging of guitars under night skies which 
seem swarming with stars! ... Ah! why did she 
ever leave you for that stiff and formal France, where 
lawyers and preachers killed all the joy of living? 

Two cannon-shots from the Agatha broke the 
silence. The forts replied. They were about to be 
received in a manner befitting her rank. They 
hurriedly made themselves look their best, and 
pinned on their decorations, a little matter not to 
be neglected when some envoy from the Two- 
Sicilies was expected. 


1 Sir Hudson Lowe: English General, in charge of Napoleon at 
Saint Helena. 
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There was a short wait, however. On land, they 
must also be dressing up in the most dazzling 
uniforms. It was about an hour before they saw 
a small boat approaching, carrying a group of 
persons wearing enormous epaulettes and two- 
cornered hats with plumes. These introduced them- 
selves with the greatest courtesy: the Duc de San 
Martino, head of the Ministry of the Comte de 
Syracuse, lieutenant-general in Sicily, then an 
admiral, and their suites. Madame would be 
warmly welcomed by her half-brother, and could 
stay in Palermo as long as she liked. 

It was not until three o’clock in the afternoon 
that Comte Hector Lucchesi-Palli came on the 
scene. It was hoped that an interview with him 
would make the position more clear. This person, 
however, did not give much warning of his arrival. 
When they had given him up, he appeared with 
a certain deliberation and, by one of those pleasing 
ironies of which fate alone had the secret, Comte 
de Mesnard was obliged to receive him and conduct 
him to the cabin of the Duchesse. 

When they were again seen together they were 
objects of curiosity to all on board. They were an 
ill-assorted couple. Beside the smiling Marie Caro- 
line, he gave the impression of being even taller 
and colder and much more like an Englishman 
than a Sicilian, except for his sallow complexion 
and brown beard. The little key worn by chamber- 
lains was noticeable at his hip. He was perfectly 
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reserved and polite, not even asking to see the 
little Anne Marie whose birth must have caused 
him so much happiness. The first impression he 
gave was that of a man of perfect manners and 
education, who had agreed to play a difficult réle, 
and who would play it to the end without fear 
and without reproach. 

The ice was broken by farewells to the French. 

Thomas Bugeaud, little accustomed to being 
discreet, came forward boldly to his former prisoner. 
He bowed to her with his usual self-confidence. 

“Madame,” said he, “I have no claim to your 
friendship, but you cannot refuse me your esteem ; 
and I rely upon it.” 

“It is true, General,” she replied quietly, “that 
I do not refuse you my esteem, but I cannot con- 
ceive how a man like yourself could have accepted 
such a mission.” 

He was glad to be able to assume a proud attitude, 
and he did not miss the opportunity. 

“IT wish to support the July Monarchy,” he 
replied. “I know that no dynasty can be set up 
without active devotion to it, and it is from 
patriotism and in the interests of the country, of 
course, that I serve the family it has adopted.” 

“That is very noble,” said Marie Caroline. “Has 
Louis Philippe many servants like you?” 

‘I like to believe so, Madame, for, in addition, 
he has taken all the cares of the country upon his 
shoulders. That is where he is so strong!” 
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After this lie, which he was sure would give her 
furiously to think, his lordship of Piconnerie took 
his leave, followed by Dr. Méniére and Dr. Deneux, 
Lieutenant Saint Arnaud and Captain Turpin. 

Five o’clock in the evening. The Princess left 
the Agatha and entered the ship’s-boat. This time 
the position was vastly different from the arrival 
at Marseilles eighteen years before. Now, she had 
round her only her own countrymen. She was 
once more Italian. By way of farewell, the French 
ships lying alongside in the port decked themselves 
with the tricolour and, for the last time, thundered 
out a royal salute. All the whistles in Palermo 
replied. Round the boat in which were seated 
Caroline of Naples and her Sicilian husband 
swarmed hundreds of other little boats. 

Sicily had taken her back, and she was glad to 
see her own people—lousy beggars, bad musicians, 
cheating fishermen. They all sang, shouted, made 
noises through their noses, scattered flowers. She 
had tears in her eyes; she felt her youth returning 
again with its illusory dreams of happiness and 
love for some time to come. She was the same as 
in the old days before the tragic adventure. She 
leapt out on to the pavement of the port, climbed 
into a carriage—ah! one of those quite impossible 
carriages, shaking in every joint, such as can only 
be found down there! At every jolt she laughed, 
sitting there beside her impassive husband. Stirred 
by so many emotions and contrasts, she showed no 
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sign of fatigue until the evening, when, after having 
embraced her half-brother, the Comte de Syracuse, 
in his rather dilapidated palace, she found herself 
with her new family in the house called Oliveraie, 
in the heart of the country round Palermo. Through 
the branches of the orange-trees she watched the 
great, round, golden moon rise. 


Why did she not remain in this incomparable 
retreat, about which she had dreamed so much? 
Why was she not contented, after so many vicissi- 
tudes, to settle down as a good bourgeoise wife 
and mother, pampered by her husband, taking 
care of her little girl? Hector Lucchesi-Palli proved 
to be an excellent Prince-consort. His wife very 
soon gave him pet names in gratitude for his 
deference and discretion. But in spite of all this, 
was it Marie Caroline’s nature—so unstable and 
fervent, so proud and passionate—to resign herself 
like this and give up everything that had kept her 
alive for sixteen years? 

At Blaye, when she was convinced of Thiers’s 
and Soult’s perfidy, she thought herself lost. Then, 
being an adaptable Italian, she had renewed her 
courage, accepted and carried on the fight. A 
quick succession of cleverly managed intrigues had, 
after all, reinstated her position. To-day, in the 
eyes of the law and of society, her honour was 
saved and she still remained a “‘Royal Highness’. 
There yet remained the task before her of resuming 
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her dynastical réle, and bringing back Mademoiselle 
and Monseigneur le Duc de Bordeaux with her. 
When a person has almost been Queen of France, 
she does not resign her claims at once because of 
a momentary forgetfulness! 

With calm, liberty, health, her energy returned 
and the Palermo climate gave her back her daring 
and her good-humour. She did not waste any time 
on sham-honeymooning. 

In the procession to do honour to Sainte Rosalie, 
she marched, quite radiant, and was greeted with 
every show of respect. Sicily, her dear Sicily, did 
not object to her reappearance. It was the first step. 
After it, Naples must be won over. 

Truth to tell, no one would have ventured to 
declare that her half-brother and her mother-in- 
law were very anxious to see her. They would have 
much preferred her to remain the Comtesse de 
Lucchesi-Palli, while waiting under the burning 
shade of Oliveraie to become the Duchesse Della 
Grazia. That would have blotted out, little by little, 
troublesome memories and imposed silence on the 
most evil tongues. She did not look upon matters 
in that light, however, but hurried on- with pre- 
parations for her journey. Once they saw it was 
inevitable, they accepted it as such with perfect 
dignity. On the roth of August, in torrid heat, the 
steamer Francesco I bore Marie Caroline to Naples, 
where everything was organized to give her one of 
the triumphal entrances which always reflect the 
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spirit of the carnival there: the King’s coaches, 
a guard of honour in tatters, squibs, and shouts 
of joy. She was conducted with her husband, her 
little girl and her suite to the Chiatamone palace, 
where a thousand attentions were heaped upon 
them: first the Queen called to see her; her god- 
mother, Marie Antoinette’s sister, hastened from 
Sorrento to embrace her. There were endless 
caresses and much chiachiarate.+ 

Instead of being overcome with joy, she was 
merely a little more excited than before at this 
reception in the scene, now revisited, of her girl- 
hood. She now felt equal to confronting Charles X 
and his Court and of urging before them the claims 
of her place, of her rights and of her children. 

And this, moreover, would be easier now that the 
exiled Princes had left Holyrood and England to 
seek shelter with the Emperor of Austria. They 
were settled in the Hradschin? at Prague; to go 
to them it would only be necessary to cross Italy.3 

And on the 19th of August Madame embarked 
on her travels. Encouraged by the reception from 
her family, she set off with as much official show as 
possible, relying upon the important visits she would 
make on the way to facilitate her approach to her 
first husband’s relatives. She began by a long sojourn 
in Rome, where Pope Gregory XVI, who had 


1 Chattering. 2 Palace of the Bohemian Kings. 
3 This entire last portion has been concluded according to the 
papers of the Comte de Montbel. 
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received a clever hint of her coming, invited her to 
call upon him, and received her with great pomp 
in the throne-room. A new victory, over which she 
made a great fuss, and which was followed by 
another, upon the 2nd of September, in Florence, 
where her brother-in-law, the Grand Duke Leopold, 
welcomed her very warmly. Féted in this way, she 
continued her journey through Bologna, Livorno, 
Pisa, and Ferrara, and approached, slowly but 
surely, the Austrian frontier, which she proposed 
to cross. 

In the meanwhile, at the French Court there 
was great irritation at her proceedings. No one had 
believed in the fable of the second marriage; but 
instead of making a joke of it, as they had done 
in Italy, and acknowledging in fpetto that in 
similar cases a combinazione * such as this had been 
most successful, they became indignant. 

“IT cannot bear to hear that woman spoken of!” 
shouted Monseigneur le Dauphin at the top of his 
voice, so that all at the Hradschin palace might hear. 

Charles X, calmer but no less displeased, declared 
that he would receive her only upon one condition, 
which was that the Lucchesi marriage be proved 
to him as perfectly genuine. He held firmly to this 
opinion, all the while secretly afraid lest his 
daughter-in-law would suddenly burst into his 
peaceful retreat under cover of one of those comic- 
opera disguises of which she had the secret. 


' Combinazione: combination, or union in this case. 
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To prevent a ridiculous scene of this sort, which 
he relished so little, he sent several emissaries to 
meet her and enter on preliminary discussions. 
These discussions were held in Florence, where 
appeared Monsieur de Montbel, Monsieur de la 
Ferronnays and Monsieur de Chateaubriand in 
turn. These gentlemen were none too well received 
by the Duchesse, who asked them what was the 
beginning and end of their demands. Did they 
want to prevent her from having her children 
again, from being their guardian, from bringing 
them up? Come, come! She wrote to the “Judge”’: 


My DEAR FATHER, 

The interests of my Henri, which are the interests 
of France, are far greater than my own. I think that I have 
proved to him that I was able to expose myself to any perils, 
and that I never shrank from any sacrifice. He will always 
find me the same. . . . To see you again and have my children 
with me will always be my dearest wish... . 


Charles X replied to her, -calling her ““My dear 
girl’’. 

“T can no longer call her ‘My dear daughter’,”’ 
he said, “‘and the term ‘Madame’ would have 
upset her.”’ 

He persisted in his demand for the marriage 
contract before receiving the Lucchesi-Pallis, which, 
though obviously severe, was perfectly reasonable. 
On the 11th of September, all that she could show 
Monsieur de Montbel was an absurd bit of paper, 
a sort of irregular copy of the deed, which had 
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been drawn up at the Vatican. The old King 
would never have been satisfied with such a scrap 
of paper, which lacked every sign of authenticity! 

“Well, go to Rome, then!” said Marie Caroline 
in a rage. 

Montbel went there. Four days later, Cardinal 
Zurla was quite willing to give him a more regular 
copy, which also proved nothing at all, if the matter 
were gone into carefully. It became a question of 
mutual trust, or of a tolerant acceptance of a 
judicial fiction. If the marriage were verified a 
hundred times, there still remained the suspicion 
of adultery and criminal gratification, which was 
much more serious. This had the effect of irritating 
the Duchesse still more, when the King’s emissary 
joined her in Padua. 

“Are you Satisfied ?”’ she asked him. 

“Yes, Madame, I have the copy,” he replied. 

“Very well, give it back to me. You have seen 
it and that ought to be enough for you!” 

Would it begin all over again? Most for- 
tunately, the Court at the Hradschin had come to 
an end. The lengthy negotiations had made it 
possible for them to celebrate the Royal majority 
of Henri V without the undesirable presence of his 
mother. That was what they had wanted above 
all. On the return of his crestfallen messenger, 
Charles X was willing to consent to an interview 
with this woman who, in his eyes, was of absolutely 
no importance. He would not receive her in his 
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house at Prague but elsewhere, on a_ neutral 
territory. He chose Leoben. 

How humiliating! Madame agreed S it, still 
hoping to win back lost ground. On the 13th of 
October, when she reached the banal Hétel de 
V’Empereur, which offered its shelter to all the 
great who had fallen from their high estate, she 
wanted to play her usual game, throw herself at 
the King’s feet and kiss his hand; but with his 
magnificent and gentlemanly manners he fore- 
stalled these pathetic outpourings and led her to 
the Duchesse d’Angouléme, who correctly called 
her “‘Sister’? and presented her children to her. 
She embraced them rapturously. This was a be- 
ginning which led to nothing, for Henri V and 
Mademoiselle had learnt their lesson, as can easily 
happen with children of their age and were by 
no means pleased at the idea of finding their 
mother with a second husband. They remained 
cold and ill at ease while she embraced them. 

As usual, the person most to be admired there 
was the Comte Hector Lucchesi-Palli; his distinc- 
tion, his coolness, his impeccable attitude impressed 
the company favourably and the King, turning 
towards him, welcomed him with grace such as 
no one would have been able to question. 

After this first encounter, there were burning 
questions to probe; these were the subject of a 
special interview which the Princess was forced to 
have with Charles X and the Angoulémes. It con- 
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tinued until the dinner-hour. From the room in 
which they were shut up, their loud angry voices 
could be heard by the other persons in an adjoining 
room. And what was the result of this scene in the 
Austrian hostelry? Miserable discussions in which, 
little by little, the living future of the Monarchy 
crumbled away. 

First of all, Marie Caroline, who, contrary to 
her custom, had been extremely alarmed at the 
“‘Judge’s” icy greeting, had tried to make some 
concessions. Under the circumstances she would 
not again claim the title of Regent for, when she 
married again, she had renounced the crown, and 
she was quite willing to admit it. She would even 
go further: she would renounce, if necessary, the 
guardianship of her children, and would neither 
ask to have them back nor take them away with 
her to Sicily. She would accede to all their demands, 
but why would they not receive her in Prague, 
why look upon her as excluded from the family? 
Such ostracism could not be permanent. They must 
grant her permission to enter the Hradschin palace, 
just as she would have been allowed to return to 
Holyrood, and, in days to come, to the Tuileries! 

After a few brief skirmishes in which she gave 
way without too much resistance, it was on this 
last point that the real battle began. Charles X did 
not hesitate to throw himself into it. 

“Understand,” said he, ‘“‘that your position is 
not the same as it was before your departure. You 
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are no longer alone. Now, I cannot under any 
pretext whatever bring Monsieur de Lucchesi-Palli 
into the affairs of my family by adopting him in 
the place of the Duc de Berri. Moreover, it would 
be impossible for me to accept him as a brother 
for my son and daughter-in-law.” 

“Assuredly,”’ grumbled the Duc d’Angouléme. 

“Again,” continued the King, “it is contrary 
to my duty to curtail the privileges of my grand- 
children, which would certainly be the case were 
they to be brought up with the Comte de Lucchesi’s 
children.” 

Whereupon Marie Caroline’s old-time rage got 
the upper hand: 

‘So, then, you would dishonour me!”’ she cried. 

“How?” 

“Yes! I shall be dishonoured before Europe if I 
do not come to live in Prague.” 

They endeavoured to make her understand that, 
having married a Sicilian, the place of her future 
abode was clearly Sicily, which she ought never to 
have left. This meant that she would be separated 
for ever from her children who, it was perfectly 
apparent, could not go to live under the Lucchesis’ 
roof. 

She wailed, “‘Allow me to live near you! Do not 
separate me from the Duc de Bordeaux and 
Mademoiselle !”” 

‘No, it is impossible. The Dauphin said that 
he would withdraw from Court if you came.” 
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Then she turned on the Angoulémes in fury: 

“Oh! You! ... Yes, I know, you’re so wonderful 
with my children; allow me to thank you! But, 
where I am concerned, your behaviour is beneath 
contempt! You don’t want me to come to Prague, 
and why? What are the libels that have been spread 
about me? Blacas and Damas are ay enemies ! 
Montbel has betrayed me... .” 

“TI command you to be Guiet said the King 
angrily. 

And, as she continued to weep, and was threaten- 
ing to work herself into a nervous attack with her 
reproaches and entreaties, he abruptly cut her short: 

*““My decision cannot be shaken.” 

The Duchesse d’Angouléme, always unsmiling, 
stiff, and red, said with satisfaction as she went 
out: 

‘At all events, the King could not sacrifice the 
Dauphin and me to the Duchesse de Berri.” 

After such a scene, she was forced to dine with 
these people, to observe the exasperating etiquette 
which they never laid aside, smile when she wanted 
to weep, chatter about this, that, or the other and 
then endure the punishment forgotten since the 
days of Holyrood: the King’s eternal game of whist 
—that whist from which nothing, not even the loss 
of a throne, had been able to separate him! The 
deadly dull evening dragged on in this chance 
lodging where the wandering Monarchy had come 
with its dissensions, its wounds, and its madnesses. 
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The following day, Madame attempted to return 
to the fray. She contrived to see her father-in-law 
alone, in the hope of dominating this old man of 
nearly eighty, whom they had so cleverly set against 
her. There were renewed sobbings, protestations, 
kneelings, all the display of. tragi-comedy in which 
the Italians excel. She very well knew she was 
playing her last card, and that once this chance 
was lost, she would never get another. 

At the end of it, the terrible “Judge,” as she 
called him, rose. 

“TI am leaving the day after to-morrow,” he said 
firmly. 

“I shall go with you!” 

“It is impossible at present. I am sorry. We shall 
see later on.” : 

And as she again expressed surprise at such a 
decision after the interview he had granted her, 

“I received your letters, well and good!’ added 
Charles X. ‘‘I am showing myself more than friendly 
towards Monsieur Lucchesi. But this does not alter 
_my responsibilities. In return, tell me what your 
attitude is in the presence of those in whom I put 
my trust.” 

“They are my enemies!” she burst out. 

‘You are wrong, and if you give vent to such 
reproaches, surely I have the right to feel the same 
towards your friends?” 7 

For some time he continued to argue in this 
way, trying to make her aware of her ingratitude. 

The Adorable Duchess Q 
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She took offence at his sophisms, but by degrees 
she gave way. She ended with the conviction that 
the place was impregnable to assault and that it 
would be better to wear it down by a long siege. 
Her fury died down. For the first time, perhaps, 
in her life, she listened without interrupting, her 
mobile and glowing face stilled in a sort of stupor, 
her troubled eyes gazing unsteadily at the flowers 
on the carpet. 

Of a truth, this is the proper moment for her to 
close the story of her romantic, dramatic, and 
adventurous existence. The stroke which she had 
considered so brilliant had recoiled against her. 
Whatever she had gained by it, the fact remained 
that whatever she might do, she was to all intents 
and purposes no longer Her Royal Highness 
Madame la Duchesse de Berri, Regent of France. 
She was no longer anybody for the world at large, 
and more particularly for the House of France, 
but the Comtesse de Lucchesi-Palli. She now had 
no connection whatever with the Court. The 
Royal children, left to her by a martyr, no longer 
belonged to her. They would follow their destinies 
far removed from her. Their friends would know 
her no longer. She had sunk to a position much 
beneath her original one. Once a little Neapolitan 
Princess she was now only a Sicilian lady, married 
to a penniless diplomat. Her réle was finished for 
good and all. She had not understood that she had 
been born too late into a world exhausted by wars 
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and revolutions, which had no liking for enthusiasms, 
weighed in the balance every impetuous outburst, 
was annoyed at anything that savoured of daring— 
this Princess whose immaturity disturbed the ageing 
Monarchy, now returning to its resting-place to lie 
down and die in peace. 

On the 16th of October the Royal Family 
departed. 

“I promise to see you again .. . next year,” said 
Charles X formally to Marie Caroline. 

What would become of her now? Return to Italy 
without her children? No, she could not agree to 
that! Ah! Why had she not insisted on her rights 
still more? Well, she would wait. She would combat 
Bourbon obstinacy; they would see who could be 
the more stubborn. Whatever might have been her 
former desire to live in Sicily, she now remained 
in Austria ; nay, more, she went to live near Prague. 
She had the audacity to take up her residence in 
the Castle of Brandeis, fifteen miles from that 
Hradschin where they were keeping careful watch 
over her Henri and were bringing him up to 
dislike her. This was the last straw, to have the 
door shut in her face, as if she were a beggar! 

In the midst of these sorrows a tiny white coffin 
was seen, giving her infinite pain. On the 19th of 
November they had the news from Livorno that 
the little Anne Marie had died at the age of six 
months. This poor little girl, whose unexpected 
arrival in the world had been looked upon as a 
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portentous catastrophe, now departed after every- 
thing had been sacrificed to give her a conventional 
social position, a father, a household, liberty. This 
household, which ‘“‘wanted a daughter so much”, 
had left her, like a tiresome parcel, in a corner of 
Italy. She was gone—this odd puny little child, 
born in a prison of a mother weighed down by 
sorrow. Rarely has a small child of earth in its 
short life upset so many grandiose schemes and 
great aspirations. 

Meanwhile, in the ancient, gloomy castle where 
the old régime lay a-dying, they continued to look 
upon the evil as irremediable, and the mésalliance 
as somewhat belated, certainly not credible and, 
in any case, quite unpardonable. They persistently 
kept all doors shut in her face. It was only after 
two years had passed, in 1835, that Madame, 
trembling and definitely subdued, was allowed to 
enter the castle. The King was kind to her, and 
the Duchesse d’Angouléme frigidly polite. The 
Royal children were allowed to see her twice— 
ceremonious interviews, which could not have been 
satisfactory to the fluttering, wounded heart of 
Marie Caroline. 

“This is only a patching-up of our differences,” 
she said. 

But she no longer protested, was no longer 
angered. . . . She was to live for nearly another 
forty years, but her life, her real life as Queen and 
Princess, was at an end. 


EPILOGUE 


FTER sO many diverse scenes which might 
Aé culled from the pages of history or from 
the tawdriest melodrama, after so many 
days of merriment, of horror, of mourning, or of 
boredom, we find ourselves once more in the 
solitude, empty, and full of echoes, of Briinsee, so 
well-suited to the calling up of ghosts of the past. 
After this long life, divided into two such utterly 
dissimilar parts, what was there left for Carolina 
Vecchia, buried deep in one of those huge armchairs 
which she had always been so fond of? ‘“The shadow 
of a dream’, as the poet says, many regrets, 
immeasurable disappointment, the bitter realiza- 
tion that what she had loved, defended, served, had 
fallen from her, that she was part of a world already 
dissolved into dust. All that remained were the 
present cruel realities: isolation, ruin, rheumatism, 
a painful feeling of numbness of brain and body. 
Holy Week began badly, with its cloudy sky and 
equinoctial gales. Madame experienced the dis- 
tressing results of such weather. During the night 
of the 13th of April she was seized with violent 
pains. The gout, with which she was afflicted, had 
“mounted to her stomach”, according to the 
Austrian doctors. 
It was not this crisis, however, which was to carry 
her off. Such rheumatic troubles are often a sign 
of longevity. But, on Easter Eve, an unexpected 
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complication arose. Madame la Duchesse de Berri 
had a terrible apoplectic stroke. There were no 
efficacious means of restoring her to life. In the 
evening, while murmuring her favourite refrain, 
“Sicily! Sicily !’’ she breathed her last in the arms 
of her friend, the faithful Suzette de Meffray. Her 
age was exactly seventy-one years, five months and 
eleven days. 

This death was in keeping with the Princess’s 
appointed lot; it was the inevitable end to the life 
she had lived after those terrible days of 1833 when 
Charles X had wiped her name off the roll of the 
Royal Family of France and thrust her back upon 
that Italian family which she had so unluckily 
called upon for aid. She died, like some old lady, 
forgotten by all—she, whose generous heart had 
poured out love without measure, was left to her 
fate by almost all: her many Italian descendants, 
the children and the grandchildren of her first 
husband and, above all, Henri, to whose cause she 
had devoted the best years of her life and to her 
own injury. 

He came, however, to arrange her funeral for 
the following week, Wednesday, the goth of April. 
This noble exile, in whose person was exemplified 
a principle which men supposed was dead and gone 
for ever, appeared at Briinsee with incomparable 
dignity. In spite of his Austrian beard, his slight 
lameness, and his middle age, he still retained a 
semi-mystical youthfulness, which shone from his 
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clear eyes and fine, candid features. While invested 
with the unassuming title of “Comte de Cham- 
bord”’, which he was to keep for posterity, and in 
spite of the political contingencies which were never 
more hostile to him than at that time, he remained 
“little Henri V’’. His grandfather had abdicated 
in favour of this Prince, for whom brave men had 
died at Chéne and at La Pénissiére, of this King 
whom they despaired of ever seeing upon the throne, 
but who continued to be, however, a sort of last 
incarnation of the glorious, magnificent France of 
remote days. 

In his honour a vast crowd pressed about his 
mother’s coffin; the poor woman would have had 
a truly regal funeral if her second family had not 
called to her from the depths of their tomb. After 
the absolution, the funeral procession made its way 
not, indeed, towards Goritz or Frohsdorf, but to- 
wards the cemetery of Mureck, where the gallant 
Annibal was already lying. Even in death the 
Regent of France was still the Comtesse Lucchesi- 
Palli. 

On the 29th of April, however, Paris seemed 
suddenly to remember her after the passing of forty 
years. In nineteen churches commemorative Masses 
were celebrated for the repose of her soul, by various 
Bourbon committees. But these do not seem to have 
attracted a great number of people. Of a truth, 
she had been dead for a very long time indeed ! 

Once upon a time, this strange personality, allur- 
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ing and romantic, this young Amazon rebelling 
against destiny, had flitted across the country, but 
had been destroyed by its own impetuosity. But 
who, in this spring of 1870, except a few survivors 
of those days, now full of merriment, now charged 
with revolt, would trouble about this representative 
of a régime which had been overturned and de- 
stroyed for good and all? Her death and funeral 
were barely mentioned in the newspapers. Not a 
single editor paid tribute to this Princess who had 
been the personification of the charm, the joyous- 
ness and the grace of the dying Bourbon dynasty. 
There were many other subjects to take up their 
attention which interested the people vastly more! 
The Second Empire, turning towards liberalism 
and appointing Emile Ollivier head of the Ministry, 
made manifest its victory and a quiet confidence 
in the future, which an enthusiastic people approved 
by their votes. Millions of votes proclaimed the 
triumph of the people’s sway, of democracy and 
of the new dynasty born of the Revolution. The 
cycle was complete: at the very hour of the passing 
of the Duchesse de Berri, modern Monarchy was 
celebrating its advent. 

It is these facts which give a symbolic value to 
this biography which we have so boldly sketched, 
and which follows after so many others. Marie 
Caroline of Naples was born during the attacks of 
Jacobinism, when Kings by Divine Right appeared 
to be recovering from the assaults of the Republic 
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and the Empire. For a brief moment she takes upon 
her shoulders their prestige, born of sentiment and 
tradition, their good will towards their subjects, 
their desire to bind up their wounds and to get 
into touch with the feelings of the People, but, over 
and above this, she also experienced their nervous- 
ness in the face of peril, their incapacity to cast 
off the shackles of a bygone age and to avoid the 
snares so cunningly set by a bourgeoisie eager to 
oust them and govern in their place. 

The Duchesse de Berri had fought with them, 
alongside them, had suffered, laboured, bled with 
them. And, like them, in 1830 or thereabouts, she 
had lost the last battle. 

There are still other facts which complete the 
resemblance in their respective fates. 

For a long time, first under Louis Philippe’s 
umbrella, swayed to and fro by the breath of popular 
opinion and then under the iron rule of the Second 
Empire, she had slowly been a-dying, in an exile 
which became more and more dour and more and 
more silent. Every day age and illness slowly deci- 
mated the faithful phalanx of her friends. A habit 
was lost, a tradition was fled. . . . The form of a 
government, the name of a monarch, are not of 
much importance; but such things have their reper- 
cussion upon the Press,Jpublic speakers, literature, 
instruction. . . . Slowly,/surely, customs change. It 
is not merely with ready irony that we have com- 
pared the decline and fall of Madame la Duchesse 
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de Berri with the short-lived apotheosis of Napoleon 
III. Actually, the day of Sedan might come; France 
might awaken, appalled too late by the ventures on 
which she had allowed herself to embark in the 
years following 1852. But she could not turn back. 
And when the Miraculous Child appeared before 
her again with the white flag and the fleurs-de-lis 
of September 1820, she did not recognize him. 
Other trials, indeed, would be necessary and other 
thoughts, if she were to discover the causes of her 
parlous state and to rebuild on a solid foundation 
the house of her ancestors. 

Without knowing it, Marie Caroline was only 
one in a generation that had been sacrificed, for 
people do not only die by the blade of the Jacobins 
or by the pikes of the Septembrists, but also by 
the bloodless guillotine of barristers and lawyers. 
Bloodshed is not always necessary to destroy a 
people. Laws inspired by the Social Contract of 
Rousseau, the brutal letting loose of economic 
forces which idealism can no longer repress, the 
clamours of a venal Press and the ever-growing 
insanity of universal suffrage, are only too successful. 

Marie Caroline had been a victim of all this— 
that adorable little legendary Princess who came 
into the world to smile and to please, to love and 
be loved, and whom everybody wounded, spurned, 
and beat down, until she settled down into a poor 
old fairy like Carabosse, pushed away into a corner 
and forgotten. 
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But why make lying apologies for her? Great 
causes have no need of fallacious arguments todefend 
them. And, although but a minor personage in a 
century that has come to an end, is she not infinitely 
more pathetic, more lovable, more alive than ever 
before, because, as we have seen, she was in no 
conceivable way a stage queen but that most 
perfect thing—a woman? 
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Pasquier, 72 

Pastoret (Mme. de), 106 

Pastoret (Marquis de), 129 

Pastoureau (M.), 209, 215, 216 
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Pius VII, 38 
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Plassac, 146, 147, 149, 150, 151 

Pleineselve (M. de), 147, 149 

Podenas (Marquise de), 105, 130 

Podio, 131 

Poitiers (Diane de), 106 

Polastron (Mme. de), 26 

Polignac, 115 

Polo (M.), 179 

Pont Saint Martin, 163 
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Portugal, 169 

Portugal (Dom Miguel of), 128, 169 
Potier (the actor), 56 

Pourgu (Dr.), 198 
Prague, 233, 237-240, 243 

Prague (Canoness of), 27 

Preuille, 154 


Quélen (Monseigneur de), 99 


Quercy, 146 
Quesnay (Comtesse de), 13 


Racine, 96 

Raindre (Colonel), 176 

Rambouillet, 116, 129 

Reggio (Duc de), 4: 

Reggio (Mme. de), 76, 78, 91 

Regnier (M.), 209 

René (King), 37 

Rheims, 46 

Rhine, 127 

Rhone, 140 

Riez, 112 

Robertson (conjuror), 42 

Roche (Comte de la), 13 

Rochefoucauld (Vicomte Sosthéne de 
la), 78 

Rochejaquelein (Marquis de la), 112, 
113 

Rochejaquelein (Mme. de la), 112, 
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Rochemore (Marquis de), 32, 140 

Rocher (M.), 179 

Ruffo (Cardinal), 30 

Ruffo Scilla (Prince de), 31 

Roland, 175 

Rome, 219, 233, 236 

Roncevaux, 185 

Rosambo (Comte de), 106 

“Rosny (Comtesse de)”’, 125 

Rothsay (Lady Stuart de), 106 

Rotterdam, 127 


Sabatier, 180 
Sacchini, 68 
Sadowa, 21 
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“Sagana (Comtesse de)”’, 127, 166 

Saint André de Cubzac, 150 

Saint Anne, 178 

Saint Anne of Auray, 111 

Saint Arnaud (M. de), 195, 204, 

230 

Saint Aubin (M. de), 91 

Saint Cannat, 135 

Saint Chamas, 137 

Saint Cloud, 80, 85 

Saint Denis, 107, 146 

Saint Etienne de Corcoué, 157, 160 
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Saint Martin, 34 

Saint Nazaire, 178 

Saint Petersburg, 219 

Saint Polycarpe, 129, 181 

Saint-Priest, 130 

Saint Riste, 147 

Saint Roch (Curé de), 71 

Saint Rosalie, 232 

Saint Spiridion, 52 

Sala, 130 

San Martino (Duc de), 228 

‘“‘Sannacone (Mme. de)’’, 127, 166 

San Nicandro (Prince of), 31, 33 

Saqui (tight-rope walker), 42 

Sardinia (King of), 127, 128, 225 

Saumur, 109 

Sciacca, 218 

Scotland, 162 

Scott (Walter), 105, 117, 138, 162, 
203 

Scribe, 50 

Sedan, 250 

Séraphin, 59, 60 

Sestri, 127 

Sévigné (Mme. de), 45 
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Soland (Hébert de), 157 
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Spain, 169 

Spain (Queen of), 219 

Stofflet, 108, 113 

Strasbourg, 32, 127 

Stuarts (the), 156 

Styria, 14 

Suchet (Duc de), 56, 88, 92, 97, 
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Suffren (Marquis de), 133 

Sully, 103 

Suzannet, 112 

Switzerland, 127 

Syracuse (Comte de), 30, 228, 231 


Tancred, 219 
Tarente (Duc de), 44 
Thiers (M.), 168, 176, 
231 
Torfou, 109, 113 
Toulouse, 143, 144, 145 
Trente, 111 
Tuileries, 14, 38, 42, 47, 58, 73, 87, 
96, 97, 101, 105, 125, 128, 190, 
212, 238 
Turpin (Captain), 225, 230 
Two-Sicilies, 28, 32, 34, 40, 136, 217, 
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Valence, 37 

Valensi (R. H.), 50 
Varennes, 148 
Vathaire (Mme.), 90 
Vatican, 236 
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Vendée, 49, 108, 109, 113, 116, 117, 
120, 128, 130, 132, 136, 137, 138, 
145, 146, 151, 153, 155, 157, 1595 
160, 162, 180, 202 

Vendramini (family), 13 

Venus, 45 

Verme (Comte Camillo Zileri dal), 15 

Vernet (Carle), 104 

Vernon (Diana), 162 

Versailles, 99, 116 

Vicenza, 138 

Vienna, 219 

Vienne la Romaine, 37 

Vierzon (Mile. de), see Baronne de 
Charette. 

Vigny (A. de), 203 

Villéle (M. de), 141, 142 

Villeneuve (Abbé of), 46 

Villeneuve-Bargemont (Marquis de), 
33, 133-139, 141, 143, 144, 146, 
148-150, 156 

Villeneuve-Bargemont (Marquise de), 
134, 139, 146, 147, 148, 154 

Vincennes, 41 

Virginie (Mme.), 50 

Vitré, 157 

Vitrolles (M. de), 134, 140 

Voltaire (or Voltaireans), 42, 100, 
189, 221 


Waterloo, 126 

Wells, 125 

Wimpffen (Count of), 14 

Witte (Sophie de), 87 

Young (“Night Thoughts’’), 189 


Zurla (Cardinal), 236 
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